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AN JOHN Keats 


Wie Lonpons STRASSENSCHWALL, WO KINDER FLEHN 
Unp MADCHEN GIRRN, DIE KEINER JUNGFRAUN HEISST, 
AUSSEN BESCHMUTZEND JENE, DIE IM GEIST 
CASTALIENS QUELL UND LATMOs HANG BEGEHN: 


So AUCH SEIN KREUZWEG, BIS SICHS TODLICH TRAF 
Unb Er purcH LETHES SAND DRANG — LANGE PEIN, 
Mupr von MUHN UND LIEBE OHNE SCHEIN, 

Im SCHATTEN TOTEN ROMs BAND SEINEN SCHLAF. 
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NEIN, AUSGESPRENGT IM WASSER, DENN SEIN KLANG 
HALLT EWIGLICH DIE FLUT DER ZEIT ENTLANG. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Deutsch von 


Alexander von Bernus 


Joun KeEats 


In der Geistesgeschichte eines jeden Volkes begibt 
sich immer wieder der erschiitternde und wunder- 
bare Vorgang, dafi ein Friihvollendeter meteorhaft 
eine untilgbare neue Spur zieht, die nach seinem 
lautlosen verhiillten Weggang fast verweht und erst 
viel spater wieder aufgefunden wird von einer 
Nachwelt, die sie staunend freilegt und sich unver- 
wischt zu eigen macht als ein hinfort nicht mehr 
verlierbares, zeitiiberhobenes Vermichtnis. — So un- 
erbittlich wie bei Keats tritt dieser Vorgang aber 
kaum bei einem zweiten in Erscheinung. Ein noch 
nicht Sechsundzwanzigjahriger stirbt unbekannt in 
Rom abseits in einem Zimmer bei der Spanischen 
Treppe an der Schwindsucht, einzig betreut von 
einem englischen Arzt und seinem Freund, dem Maler 
Severn, der ihn im Herbst 1820 unter Aufgabe all 
seiner eignen Aussichten in London nach Italien be- 
gleitet hatte, denn nur im Siiden war fiir den zwei- 
mal nach kurzer Pause von einem Blutsturz Befal- 
lenen noch an ein Aufkommen zu denken. Die 
Hoffnung sollte sich als triigerisch erweisen: In Rom 
erfolgten in kurzen Abstaénden zwei weitere Blut- 
stiirze, und am Nachmittag des 23. Februar ging es 
zu Ende: »Severn, richte mich auf, ich sterbe... Ich 
werde leicht sterben, fiirchte dich nicht ... Danke 
Gott, da8 es gekommen ist ...« Das waren seine 
letzten Worte. 

Nur Severn, Dr. Clark und ein junger englischer 
Bildhauer namens Ewing gaben dem Toten das Ge- 
leit zu der Begrabnisstatte am Monte Testaccio unter 
hochgewachsenen Zypressen bei der Cestiuspyra- 
mide, wo ein Jahr danach auch Shelley, der auf einer 
Segelfahrt unweit von Spezia ertrank, begraben 
wurde. Der letzte Band von Keats Gedichten, eine 
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Stelle von »Sankt Agnes-Abend« aufgeschlagen, 
fand sich in der Tasche des Ertrunkenen. — »Es 
macht einen fast in den Tod verliebt, zu denken, da 
man an einem so lieblichen Ort begraben liegen 
sollte«, hatte Shelley von dem Friedhof bei der 
Cestiuspyramide einmal ahnungsvoll geschrieben, 
und Goethe denkt der Ruhestatte seines Sohnes in 
dem Schatten der Monte-Testaccio-Zypressen: 


»... Hermes, fiihre mich spiater 
Cestius’ Mal vorbei leise zum Orcus hinab! « 


Von friihauf hatte Keats von Dichterruhm getraumt 
und seinen Namen zugezahlt gesehn den grofien 
Namen derer, die er inbriinstig verehrte und zu 
denen er bewundernd aufsah; nicht als ein Namen- 
loser wollte er zum Hades gehen, sondern als Un- 
sterblicher im feierlichen Licht der Nachwelt wan- 
deln. Als Sterbender in Rom vorm Schiffbruch seiner 
Hoffnungen und Trdume aber hatte er bestimmt, 
sein Grabstein solle keine andre Aufschrift tragen 
als die Worte: 


»Hier liegt Einer, dessen Name ins Wasser 
geschrieben ist.« 


Und wirklich: In der ersten Zeit nach seinem Tode 
wollte es fast scheinen, als werde dieses tragische 
Schicksal sich erfiillen. Zwar traf die Mitte Marz in 
London eingelaufene Trauerbotschaft von dem un- 
erwartet raschen Hingang des so sehr geliebten 
Freundes die ihm Zugetanen tief, doch war das nur 
ein kleiner Kreis von Dichtern, Schriftstellern und 
Kiinstlern, — und das Denkmal, das ihm Shelley 
gleich darauf in seiner Dichtung »Adonais« gesetzt 
hatte, eines der sch6nsten, das ein Dichter einem 
anderen errichtete, blieb ohne Auswirkung, denn 
Shelley selbst war damals noch in England ein Ver- 
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femter. — Auch die von seinem Freunde Brown 
begonnene Biographie kam vorerst nicht zustande, 
und Severn, der von da an ganz in Rom blieb, fiihrt 
dariiber Klage, daf§ er seine Landsleute dort nicht 
dazu bestimmen kénne, Keats Gedichte iiberhaupt 
zu lesen. — Brown aber tibergab nach Jahr und Tag 
vor seiner Ubersiedlung nach Neu-Seeland sein ge- 
samtes biographisches Material, das er mit aller 
Sorgfalt iiber Keats gesammelt hatte, einem, der ihn 
niemals kannte, ihn jedoch als Dichter sah und tief 
verehrte: Moncton Milnes. Auch Milnes Keats- 
Biographie zeigt, wie so manche andere, daf} oft ein 
Unbefangener berufener ist, Gestalt und Wesen 
eines fremden Geistes zu erfassen und ins Bild zu 
bannen, als die ihm zu nahe stehenden Freunde und 
Gefahrten. 

Erst den nachfolgenden Dichtergenerationen blieb 
es vorbehalten, Keats wieder zu entdecken, jede 
ganz aus sich heraus, aus ihren eigenen Voraussetzun- 
gen und Gegebenheiten, und ihm die Stelle einzu- 
rdumen, auf die er ein Anrecht hatte von dem Tage 
an, an welchem er »La belle Dame sans merci« und 
seine erste grofie Ode schrieb. 

Der jugendliche Robert Browning war es, damals 
noch ein Knabe, der dem fast Vergessenen zuerst 
wieder begegnete: In einer Buchhindleranzeige 
hatte er zufallig irgendwo gelesen: »Shelleys athe- 
istische Gedichte, sehr selten.« Die Neugier des sehr 
aufnahmefahigen Knaben war geweckt und seine 
Mutter, die nach langem Suchen das Gewiinschte in 
der Londoner Buchhandlung der Briider Ollier fand, 
brachte dem Sohne auch die Dichtungen von Keats 
mit, » weil die beiden doch zusammengehorten«, wie 
man ihr im Buchladen versichert hatte. Und wie 
»zwei Zwillingsnachtigallen« erschienen Keats und 
Shelley auch dem jugendlichen Browning, mochte 
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ihn auch spater seine eigene dichterische Weltschau 
andere, mehr vom Gedanklichen und Mystischen 
bestimmte Wege fiihren. 

Bedeutsamer jedoch und wesentlich entscheidender 
fiir seine Wiedersichtbarwerdung war es, daf} in 
Oxford sich ein kleiner Freundes- und Studenten- 
kreis Keats zuwandte und ihn mit Leidenschaft wie- 
der ans Licht zog. Zwei Namen sind aus diesem 
Kreis geblieben: Tennyson und Moncton Milnes, 
der Keats-Biograph, der spatere Lord Houghton. 

» Wir alle kommen von ihm und er ware unser 
Grofiter geworden« ...: dieses Bekenntnis Tenny- 
sons zu Keats gibt Edmund Gosse recht, wenn er 
behauptet, Tennyson habe zu Keats und nur zu 
Keats in dem Verhaltnis eines Schiilers zum Meister 
gestanden, sofern man »unter Schiilerschaft die 
Ubung der eigenen Kraft mit bewufStem Hinblick 
auf ein verehrtes Vorbild versteht«, wie Marie Got- 
hein jene Aufierung Gosses in ihrer Keats-Biogra- 
phie deutet. 

Und abermals vergingen fiinfzehn Jahre. Zwar war 
durch Moncton Milnes hingegebenes Sicheinsetzen 
fiir Keats und seine Dichtung der schon fast Ver- 
gessene neu in den literarischen Gesichtskreis einer 
anderen empfanglicheren Generation getreten, aber 
in das Pantheon der grofen Dichter Englands war 
er noch nicht eingegangen. 

Da trat in Englands geistiger und kiinstlerischer 
Konfiguration ein lautloses, in seiner Auswirkung 
jedoch entscheidendes Ereignis ein: Im Jahre 1848 
griindete ein Zwanzigjahriger — er hie} Rossetti — 
in Gemeinschaft mit noch einigen etwa Gleich- 
alterigen den Dichter-Maler-Bund, the Praeraphae- 
lite Brotherhood, ein Name, der einst Weltgeltung 
bekommen sollte. — In Keats Gestalt und Werk 
nun sahen diese jungen, ihren kunst-dsthetischen 
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Problemen leidenschaftlich hingegebenen Kiinstler 
das verwirklicht, was sie selbst auf ihren Schild ge- 
schrieben hatten: jene absolute Unbedingtheit alles 
Kiinstlerischen, jene souverane Unabhingigkeit bei 
der Gestaltung kiinstlerischen Stoffs von allem 
Nebensachlichen und allem Programmatischen, so 
wie auch nichts in der Natur entsteht als einzig und 
allein um seiner selbst willen, nicht anders ist sich 
auch das kiinstlerisch gewordene Gebilde Selbst- 
zweck und als solches selbstherrlich und nur von 
eignen Gnaden. 


Wahres ist schon und Sch6nes wahr — ihr wift 
Irdisch nur dies, mehr wissen braucht ihr nicht. 


Dieses von Keats in den zwei Schlufstrophen der 
»Ode auf eine griechische Urne« ausgesprochene 
Axiom war auch das der Praeraphaeliten —iibrigens 
auch Goethes. 

Ein plattes MiSverstehen seines Sinnes aber wire 
es, ihn mit dem l’art pour l’art-Standpunkt der spa- 
teren dsthetizistischen Kunstrichtung der Jahrhun- 
dertwende auf einen und denselben Nenner bringen 
zu wollen. Im Gegenteil: die zwei Tendenzen laufen 
sich vielmehr diametral entgegen, denn der dsthe- 
tizistische Kiinstler ist mehr als jeder andre ab- 
sichtlich: er will etwas gewahlt und ungewohnlich 
sagen oder setzen, indessen der berufene und pri- 
mare Dichter, Maler oder Bildner iiberhaupt nichts 
will als die Gestaltung selbst mittels des Meifiels, 
Pinsels oder Wortes. — Daf er dabei die mechana 
beherrschen muf&, ist selbstverstandlich. 

In Keats und Shelley sahen die Praeraphaeliten, ins- 
besondere Rossetti, die vollkommensten Verwirk- 
licher dieses letztgiiltigen und immanenten Kunst- 
gesetzes; darum nahmen sie es auch so unbeschrankt 
fiir sich in Anspruch und bekannten sich dazu vor- 
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behaltlos sowohl theoretisch als auch in dem eignen 
Schaffen. 

Daf Keats einen noch nachhaltigeren Einflu8 auf 
sie ausiibte als Shelley, lag daran, daf} Keats in seinen 
Schilderungen, namentlich bei seinen Verserzahlun- 
gen, mit Maleraugen schildert und darin den Prae- 
raphaeliten immer neue Anregung fiir eigne Bild- 
welt bot. — Szenen und Interieurs aus den romanti- 
schen, idyllenhaften Verserzahlungen »Sankt Agnes- 
Abend«, »Isabella« und vor allem aus dem leider 
nicht beendeten »Sankt Marcus-Abend« reizten die 
Praeraphaeliten unentwegt zur malerischen Nach- 
gestaltung, und zu »La belle Dame sans merci« gibt 
es allein schon von Rossetti drei Entwiirfe. 

Die leidenschaftliche Verehrung der Praeraphaeli- 
ten lenkte auch John Ruskins Aufmerksamkeit auf 
Gestalt und Werk des nun fiir immer der Ver- 
gessenheit entrissenen und erst jetzt in volle Sicht- 
barkeit geriickten Dichters. — Von Haus aus hatte 
Ruskin kaum sehr viel Affinitat zu Keats, doch in 
dem Grade, wie er sich ihm naherte, wuchs auch 
seine unverhaltene Bewunderung, der er zuletzt in 
seinen Modern Painters diesen Ausdruck gab: 
»Keats bringt (nach seiner Weise) fast alles, was 
man tiber die Fichte sagen kann, in einen Vers, 
obgleich er nur von bildlichen Fichten spricht. Ich 
bin jetzt zu dem Grade von Bewunderung fiir ihn 
gekommen, daf} ich ihn nicht mehr zu lesen wage, 
so unzufrieden macht er mich mit meinem eignen 
Werk. Andre aber miissen, um den Ejinfluf von 
Baumen auf die menschliche Seele zu begreifen, 
nicht die wunderbare »Ode an Psyche ungelesen 
lassen. « 

Seit jener Zeit ist eine Keats-Ausgabe um die an- 
dere erschienen, das ansprechende grofidugige Bild 
des Dichters ist dem Englander kein fremdes mehr, 
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und der 1930 als Poet Laureate verstorbene Robert 
Bridge schrieb ein Jahrhundert nach dem unbeach- 
teten und lautlosen Tod dessen, der die Inschrift: 
»Hier liegt Einer, dessen Name in das Wasser ge- 
schrieben steht« sich auf den Grabstein hatte setzen 
lassen, dieses: »Eine Eigenschaft stellt das eigent- 
liche Siegel seines Dichtertums dar, die hdchste aller 
dichterischen Gaben, die die Dichtung ihrem Range 
nach tiber alle tibrigen Kiinste erhebt: ich meine die 
Fahigkeit, alle weitverzweigten Mittel der Sprache 
konzentrisch auf einen Punkt zu richten, derart, 
daf} ein einzelner, anscheinend sich ganz von selbst 
einstellender Ausdruck die kiinstlerisch empfang- 
liche Einbildungskraft in dem Augenblick begliickt, 
in dem ihre Erwartungen und ihre Anspriiche aufs 
héchste gestiegen sind — und der zugleich dem 
Geiste einen iiberraschend neuen Aspekt der Wahr- 
heit erschlieBt. Dergleichen findet man bei den 
gro®ten Dichtern, und auch bei ihnen nur selten; 
zweifellos hat man Keats vor allem deswegen, weil 
er diese Gabe besafi, oft mit Shakespeare verglichen; 
und zwar mit groBem Recht, denn unter allen 
Dichtern ist Shakespeare ihr groSter Meister. « 
Keats letzte Lebenszeit und seine einsame, um- 
wolkte Todesstunde waren nicht so unerbittlich, 
hoffnungslos und voll von Schmerz gewesen, wenn 
sich nur fiir einen Augenblick der Vorhang der 
Zukunft vor seinem inneren Auge geliiftet hatte, 
denn dann hatte er den Namen Keats gesehen, nicht 
eingeschrieben in das Wasser, sondern in das Pan- 
theon der grofen Dichter Englands. 
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LEBENSUMRISS 


John Keats wurde am 31. Oktober 1795 in London 
geboren als Sohn eines Lohnkutschereibesitzers in 
engen, aber nicht diirftigen Verhialtnissen. Noch 
drei Geschwister folgten nach: zwei Briider Georg 
und Thomas und seine Schwester Frances Mary. 
1804 starb sein Vater. Seine Schulzeit in Enfield 
dauerte bis 1810. Schon damals lebte er ganz in der 
Dichtung, und in dem um sieben Jahre dlteren 
Charles Cowden Clarke, dem Sohne seines Lehrers, 
fand er einen ihn verstehenden und seine ungeteilte 
Hingabe erwidernden Geleiter und Gefahrten. Als 
seine Mutter starb und ein Mr. Abbey Vormund 
wurde, trat Keats als Lehrling bei einem Chirurgen 
in Edmonton ein. 1814 siedelte er als Student der 
Medizin nach London iiber und erwarb sich 1816 
den medizinischen Lizentiaten-Grad. Im selben 
Jahre wurde er miindig und gab seinen arztlichen 
Beruf ganz auf. In dieser Zeit trat er in nahere und 
freundschaftliche Beziehungen zu Leigh Hunt und 
hieran schlof} sich die persénliche Bekanntschaft mit 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds und Shelley. — Sein kurzes, nur der Kunst 
verschriebenes Leben war zwar arm an duferen 
Ereignissen — das bedeutsamste war eine Wande- 
rung in Schottland —, aber um so ausgefiillter mit 
ganz seltenen und unverbriichlichen Freundschaften, 
die ihm auch tiber den in fremdem Land erfolgten 
Tod hinaus die Treue hielten. 

1817 erschien sein Erstlingswerk: Poems; es enthalt 
als Bestes einige gelungene Sonette. 1818 folgt sein 
zweites Werk: Endymion, a poetic Romance; auch 
diese Dichtung bleibt bei vielen Schénheiten noch 
Vorbereitung. Vollig Gebild geworden ist erst, was 
er in seinem dritten und letzten Buch herausgab: 
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Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes and other 
Poems, 1820. Die other Poems enthalten unter 
anderem sein Vollkommenstes: die Oden. Auch in 
Zeitschriften wurde noch einzelnes, sehr Ausge- 
zeichnetes ver6ffentlicht, doch erst von spiteren 
Herausgebern in die Gesamtausgaben aufgenom- 
men. — Im September 1818 war die beriichtigte 
und gehissige Kritik tiber den Endymion in The 
Quarterly Review erschienen, die aber keineswegs 
auf Keats den niederschmetternden Eindruck aus- 
geubt zu haben scheint, wie nachtraglich behauptet 
wurde, und die wenige Monate nach seinem Tod in 
Shelleys Adonais eine flammende Brandmarkung 
erfuhr. 

Im Spatherbst 1818 begegnete Keats der achtzehn- 
jabrigen und schénen Fanny Browne, die von da an 
das Ziel, das erste und einzige, seiner grofien Lei- 
denschaft und Liebe wurde. Fiir den sehr bald 
darauf von der Tuberkulose Heimgesuchten brachte 
diese Liebe nichts als Hoffnungslosigkeit und die 
ihn bis in seine Todesstunde qualende Verzweiflung 
des Abschiednehmenmiissens. — Schon im Februar 
1820 war Keats von Blutspeien befallen worden, 
und die Schwindsucht, der auch seine Mutter und 
sein jiingster Bruder Tom erlegen waren, wurde 
fiir ihn zur Gewifheit. Im Juni wiederholte sich 
der Anfall, und bereits drei Monate spater reiste er, 
um dem Winter im Norden zu entgehen, in Beglei- 
tung seines Freundes, des Malers J. Severn, nach 
Italien und starb in Rom am 23. Februar 1821. Sein 
Grab ist bei der Pyramide des Cajus Cestius. 
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Joun Keats 
GEDICHTE * SONETTE * ODEN 
IN UMDICHTUNG VON 
ALEXANDER VON BERNUS 


GEDICHTE 


STANZEN 


Im dammrigen Dezember, 

Zu selig-seliger Baum, 

Ward deinen Asten fremder 

Ihr griiner Sommertraum. 

Der Schlossensturm durchfahrt sie, 
Aber kein Nord versehrt sie, 

Und kein Reif je verheert sie: 

Sie bliihn im Friihjahrskeim. 


Im dimmrigen Dezember, 
Zu selig-seliger Flu8, 

Ward deinen Wellen fremder 
Apollos Sommerkuf. 

Doch 1aft, was sie besessen, 
Kristallwelt ungemessen, 

Sie je und je vergessen, 
Gefroren insgeheim. 


Ihr Madchen und ihr Jungen, 
Gings euch doch ebenso! 

Doch wer wird nicht bezwungen 
Von Schmerz, wenn Freude floh? 
Nicht stumpf genug zum Missen, 
Den Wechsel sehn und wissen: 
Nicht heilt, was je zerrissen — 
Nie sagt sich das im Reim... 
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SANG 


SiiBe, denke dem nicht so, 
Laf die Tranen gehn; 
Seufz und heifi sie irgendwo 
Hin und hin verwehn. 


Sieh nicht traurig, SiiRe, so 
Traurig und verlorn, 

Eine Traine denn — sie floh 
Schon zum Tod geborn. 


Noch so blafB? Dann, Liebe, wein, 
Wein und was du weinst, 

Zahl ich; jede Trane sei 

Fiir dich ein Balsam einst. 


Heller als ein sonniger Bach 
Blieb dein Auge doch, 

Und dein leis melodisch Ach 
Ist zartlicher noch. 


Trauert alles doch, dafi Lust 
Verfliichten miisse, 

So auch wir: unser Trauersang 
Sei Sang der Kiisse. 


STANZEN AN Miss WYLIE 


O komm, Giorgiana, die Rosen erlohn, 

Die Reichtiimer Floras, verstreut sind sie schon, 
Die Luft ist ganz Schmelz und die Stréme Kristall, 
Der Westen im Schimmer ist hell iiberall. 


O komm zum erfrischenden Schatten mit fort, 
Behauener Bank bei der Waldlichtung dort, 

Wo Singsang der Feen den Abend bestimmt, 

Und im letzten Sonnstrahl der Sylphe leicht schwimmt. 


Und bist du ermiidet, so find ich umlaubt 

Ein Lager mit Moos und Geblim fiir dein Haupt, 
Und dort, dir zu Fii®en, vertraue ich dann, 
Giorgiana, erneut meine Liebe dir an. 


Ich atme so kosend, ich seufze so nah, 

Du magst glauben, ein zartlicher Zephyr sei da. 
Doch nein — wie leis atmend dein Knie ich beriihr, 
Erkennst du, von mir kam dies Seufzen, von mir. 


Ach Liebe, warum diese Freuden entbehren? 

Nur Toren sinds, die solche Lust sich verwehren — 
So gib deine Hand mir und lichle Verheifi 

Mit zartlichen Augen und Stimme siif leis! 
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GANSEBLUME 
singt: 


Die Sonne, Aug an sich, 

Sieht nicht so viel als ich, 

Und der Mond, ganz Silberschein, 
Koénnte auch in Wolken sein. 


Und Frihling, o Friihling! 
Ein K6nig ist mir gering. 
Ich kaur im Gras und spah 
Die Schonen aus der Nah. 


Und seh, was keins bezeugt, 
Und ich auge, wo keiner augt, 
Und wenn die Nacht sich naht, 
Blokn Lammer mich in Schlaf. 


FRAGMENT 


War vom Olymp der Gétterzw6lf ich Einer, 

Ihr Rat erhdbe dieses zum Gesetz: 

Daf immer, wenn ein Mann auf Liebesfahrt 

Sich aufmacht nach der schonsten Herrin weit, 
Mit jedem Schritt sich weifer ihre Hand, 

Sich ihre zarte Wange zarter firbe; 

Und daf fiir jede Beere, die er a8, 

Ein Ku am Baum der Liebe Knospe werd 

Und stiindlich mehr ins Fleisch geh, reicher reife, 
Um auf des Wanderers Lippen wegzuschmelzen . . . 
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HyMNE AN APOLLO 


Gott von dem goldnen Bogen 

Und von der goldnen Leier 

Und von dem goldnen Haar 

Und von dem goldnen Feuer: 

Du Lenker, gebunden, 

Das Jahr zu umrunden, 

Scho nicht Dein Zorn freier, 

Als ich wie ein Tor Deinen Kranz um mich bog, 
Den Lorbeer, die Bliite, 

Den Schein Deiner Mythe; 

Oder war ich ein Wurm, zu tief fiir den Tod? 
Delphischer Apollo! 


Der Donnerer ziirnte und ziirnte, 

Der Donnerer drohte und drohte, 

Des Adlers fedrig Kleid 

Sich strdubte. — Das entlohte 

Gewitter, dumpf grollend, 

Verzog sich verrollend, 

Knirschend dem Gebote. 

Was warst fiir den Wurm Du barmherzig, fiir mich? 
Was scholl Deine Laute 

Bis der Donner verbraute, 

Und ich ward nicht zermalmet, ich Armlichster ich? 
Delphischer Apollo! 


Aufgingen die Plejaden, 

In stiller Luft zu wachen; 

Die Erde schwoll und quoll, 

Den Sommer reif zu machen. 

Der Ozean, ihr Nachbar, 

Von alters her wachbar — 

Wer — wer diirft es wagen, 

Deinen Lorbeer wie toll um die Stirne zu tun, 
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So stolz sich zu riisten, 
So laut sich zu briisten, 
Sich berufen zu sehn, vor Dich hinzuknien nun? 


Delphischer Apollo! 
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HYMNE AUF EINE HAARLOCKE 
MILTONS 


Meister des streng Gereihten, 

Scholar vom Spharenchor, 

Dein Ton fiir alle Zeiten 

Umrollt er unser Ohr, 

Um nimmer zu zerrinnen. 

Welch torichtes Beginnen 

War es fiir den, 

Der je vor Deinem Mal, erhoht und licht, 
Ein Brandopfer, verflammend im Gedicht, 
Wollte begehn! 


Wie himmelwarts Du ténest, 
Tempel, der sii® erklingt, 

Den Miflaut schon versohnest! 
Erneute Lust beschwingt 

Dein Ruf zu edlern Tanzen — 
Sag, wo sind Deine Grenzen? 


Du hore 

Jung-Delischen Schwur nun: Bei der Seele Dein, 
Bei allem, was Du sangst in diesem Sein, 

Bei Deiner irdischen Liebe tiefstem Hort, 
Sch6nheit in Dingen hier und Dingen dort, 

Ich schwore: 


Hat ganz von allem Lallen 

Sich erst mein Reim befreit, 

So laf ich, grau, verfallen 

Von Leidenschaft, der Zeit 

Hymnen und Harmonien 

Von Deinem Leben, Deinem Werk und Dir. 
Doch heute sind noch Brand und Drang in mir 
Nicht so geliutert — bis ich herrschend hier 
In alter Weisheit bin 

Und voll von Zukunft mit erhelltem Sinn. 
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Noch lange bleibt mein Opfer ungebracht. 
Doch dieser Stunde werd ich denken, leihe 
Ich Rede dem, was meine Stirn entfacht 
Beim unscheinbarsten Trager Deiner Weihe: 
Locke von Deinem hellen Haar. 

Es tiberkam 

Mich so, als Deinen Namen ich vernahm, 
Und wie er hier verbunden war. 

Doch da beruhigte sich bald mein Blut: 
Mir wars, ich sahe sie noch in der Flut! 


IN SCHOTTLAND WANDERND 


Ein Reiz ists, miifig wandern weit die Ebene entlang, 

Wo vaterlindischer Kampf gekémpft, wo Sieg den Ruhm 
errang. 

Begliickend ist die Heide, wo Druiden einst gehaust, 

Wo graue Mintel hingefegt, von Nesselwerk gezaust. 

Und Freude bietet jeder Ort, bekannt von alters her, 

Den Fii®en neu, sei hundertmal auch schon erzahlt die Mar. 

Doch tiefere Lust als alles bringt, erhabner fiir das Herz, 

Der Zunge sengender als was von gottlicherem Schmerz, 

Wenn miiden Schrittes man verweilt auf Rasen oder Sand, 

Auf Schotterwegen oder wo das Meer erbraust am Strand, 

Dem Schlo, wohl auch der Hiitte zu, wo einst vor langer 
Zeit 

Ein Grofer auf die Erde kam und starb, dem Ruhm 
geweiht. 


Des Heidekrautes Glocken dann erzittern weit, weit weg; 

Waldlerche, die der Sonne singt im Farn von sandigem 
Fleck; 

Des Baches Rieseln durch das Gras am seichten Uferfall: 

Die Stimmen, ungeh6rt, am Ohr voriiberwehn sie all. 

Ob blutrot hinter schwarzem Berg die Sonne untergeh, 

Ergief} in Buchten voll von Schlick und Tang sich auch die 
See, 

Scheint auch der Adler in der Luft zu schlafen, schwebend 
frei, 

Streicht auch im Flug die Ringeltaub an Wipfelwerk vorbei: 

Das Aug, dem eines Pilgers gleich vor einem Kleinodfund, 

Den er im Wiistensand tat, bleibt geheftet an den Grund. 


Doch ist begrenzt der Aufenthalt jenseits der Welt des 
Scheins, 

Jenseits der siifien, bittern Welt: jenseits zu sein mit eins. 

Doch ist begrenzt der Aufenthalt; denn wir zu lang das 
Stiick, 
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Nie fand der Mensch den Weg zu sich, den sterblichen, 
zuriick, 

O schrecklich wars, vertraut Gesicht hinfort nicht mehr 
zu sehn: 

Des Bruders Aug, der Schwester Brau, wie sie im Bild 
bestehn, 

Leicht hingehaucht. In Bildkunst sind wir weiter, warmer 
jetzt 

Als der heroische Stil von einst, der Malersinn verletzt, 

Worin mit sparlich grauem Haar Gesichter von vorlang 

Gedunkelt uns voriiberziehn voll Leidenschaft und Drang. 


Nein, dies Entsetzen kann nicht sein, denn in des Taues 
Haft 

Fiihlt sich der Mensch zuriickgefiihrt von sanfter Anker- 
kraft. 

Halb Narr steht eine Stunde er am moosigen Gefall, 

Doch seiner Seele Denkschrift liest er in der nachsten 
schnell: 

Auf einem Bergesgipfel liest er sie im Ruhn vielleicht, 

Auf rauhem Marmordiadem, das ewiger Krone gleicht. 

Doch reifit sein Anker ihn auch schnell zurtick: Fiir ein 
Gebet 

Bleibt Raum, daf Irrsein nicht bedroh den, der durch 
Bergland geht, 

Einen Geburtsort, ruhmgenannt, erwandernd Meil fiir 
Meil, 

Und er sein inneres Gesicht bewahre hell und heil. 
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Mec MERRILIES 


Alt Meg, sie war Zigeunerin 
Und wohnte auf dem Moor, 

Thr Bett war brauner Heidegrund 
Und ihr Haus sich draus verlor. 
Thre Traube Ginsterschote war, 
Ihre Apfel Brombeerfrucht, 

Ihr Wein wildweifer Rose Tau, 
Ein Grabmalstein ihr Buch. 


Ihre Briider waren Fels und Berg, 
Ihre Schwestern Larchen all, 

Allein mit ihrem machtigen Stamm 
Sie lebte nach Gefall. 

Auch war sie an kein Morgenmahl, 
Kein Mittagmahl gewohnt, 

Und statt des Nachtmahls starrte sie 
Gezogen hin zum Mond. 


Doch jeden Tag von Gaisblatt frisch 
Sie ihr Gewinde schlang, 

Die schwarze Schluchten-Eibe wob 

Sie jede Nacht und sang. 

Und mit den Fingern, alt und braun, 
Flocht Binsen sie zurecht 

Und gab den Hauslern, die sie traf, 
Im Buschwerk das Geflecht. 


Alt Meg war amazonengrofs 

Und k6niglich von Mut, 

Trug wollnen Umwurf alt und rot 
Und einen Schifferhut. 


Sie starb vor lang — ihr morsch Gebein 


Gott mache, dai es ruht! 


LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


Sag, Mann im Harnisch, was dich so 
Allein und triib zu schweifen zwingt? 
Vom See das Schilf schwand welkend und 
Kein Vogel singt. 


Sag, Mann im Harnisch, was fiihrt dich 
So hager und so gramvoll hin? 

Des Eichhorns Speicher ist gefiillt 

Und die Ernte drin. 


Ich sehe eine Lilie stehn 

Auf deiner Stirn, feucht, Fieber-fahl, 
Auf deiner Wange auch vergeht 
Das Rosen-Mal. 


»Die schénste Herrin, eine Fee, 

‘Trat mir entgegen im Gefild, 

Ihr Haar war lang, ihr Tritt war leicht, 
Und ihr Auge wild. 


Ich tat ibr einen Kranz ums Haar, 
Um Arm und Hiifte das Gewind. 
Sie sah mich wie in Liebe an 


Und klagte lind. 


Ich hob sie auf mein schreitend Pferd, 
Sah all den ‘Tag sonst nichts im Ried. 
Seitiiber lehnte sie und sang 

Ein Feenlied. 


Den wilden Honig brachte sie, 
Das Manna, Wurzein sii$ und neu, 
Und sagte in so fremdem Ton: 


Ich liebe dich treu! 
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Sie zog mich in den Elfengrund, 
Dort weinte sie herzauf zu mir, 
Dort schlof ich ihr wild-wildes Aug 
Mit Kiissen vier. 


Und dort: sie schlaferte mich ein! 
Und dort: wie traumte ich und rang! 
Der letzte Traum, den ich getrdumt 
An dem kiihlen Hang. 


Ich sah Konige, bleich und bleich, 

Die Ritter, todbleich Mann fiir Mann; 
Sie schrien: La belle Dame sans merci 
Halt dich im Bann! 


Ich sah die Lippen offen, blau 

Im halben Schein, sie warnten lang ~ 
Ich wachte auf und fand mich hier 
An dem kiihlen Hang. 


Und das ists, was mich hier halt und 
Allein und triib zu schweifen zwingt, 


Schwand welk das Schilf vom See auch, und 


Kein Vogel singt.« 


DER FREMDE 


Der Fremde von dem Zelter stieg, 
Und eh ein Wort getauscht, 

Nahm er meiner Herrin liliene Hand 
Und kite sie unbelauscht. 


Der Fremde ging zur Halle ein, 

Und eh ein Wort getauscht, 

Kut er meiner Herrin kirschenen Mund, 
Und kii®te ihn unbelauscht. 


Der Fremde ging zur Laube ein — 
Vor ging meine Herrin schon — 
Wohl Hand in Hand zur Laube ein, 
Wo meines Herrn Rosen lohn. 


Meiner Herrin Maid hatt ein seiden Tuch 
Und einen Ring mit goldenem Glied 
Und einen Kui von dem Fremden, als er 
Auf dem weifien Zelter schied. 
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SANKT AGNES-ABEND 


SANKT Marcus-ABEND 


o.. 


SANKT AGNES-ABEND 


Sankt Agnes-Abend — bittrer Frost war das: 
Die Eule blieb trotz aller Federn kalt, 

Der Hase hinkte durchs gefrorne Gras, 

Und lautlos war die Herde heimgewallt. 
Wie er den Rosenkranz sprach, waren klamm 
Des Beters Finger und sein Atem schien, 

Wie Rauch aus altem Rauchfaf wundersam, 
Zum Himmel aufwarts ohne Tod zu fliehn, 
Am Bild der sii§en Jungfrau, wie er betet, hin. 


Er betet, der geduldig fromme Mann, 

Steht auf und seine Lampe in der Hand 

Kehrt er zuriick, bla8, mager, barfu8, dann 
Langsam entlang an der Kapellenwand, 

An Toten steingehaun — sie frieren, seht, 

In Fegefeuergittern schwarz und kahl — 

An Rittern, Damen, betend, dumpf beredt, 
Hin, und sein matter Geist denkt nicht einmal 
Wie sie wohl achzen eisig starr in Haub und Stahl. 


Nordwarts sich wendend durch ein kleines Tor 

Und kaum drei Stufen: da Musik! ihr Mund 

Lockt Tranen dem arm-alten Mann hervor, 

Doch nein — schon schlug ihm seine Todesstund, 
Sein Leben war gesungen und gesagt, 

Nichts war heut am Sankt Agnes-Abend sein 

Als harsche Bufe; fort geht er und klagt 

In rauher Asche bald vor Seelenpein 

Die ganze Nacht und fleht, dem Siinder zu verzeihn. 


Was er gehort, ein sacht Prialudium wars, 
Und so begab sichs: Manches Tor stand weit 
Vom Hin- und Herlauf — silbern dann gebars 
Von droben wogenden Trompetenstreit. 
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Die ebnen Raume, ihre Pracht bezeugt: 

Sie gliihen, tausend Gaste zu empfahn, 
Geschnitzte Engel, ewig starr-gedugt, 
Zuriickgeblasnen Haars, den Kranzreif an, 
Und Fliigel kreuzweis iiber ihre Brust getan. 


Herein brach nun der ungestiime Schwall 

Mit Feder, Tiara und vielfarbner Tracht, 
Zahlreich wie Schatten spukhaft umgehn all 
Im Hirn, schon friih beladen mit der Pracht 
Alter Romanzen. — Aber mach dich los, 

Nur diese Eine sei des Ansehns wert. 

Vertieft war sie den Wintertag lang blo 

In Liebe und Sankt Agnes zugekehrt, 

Von alt-erfahrnen Fraun so wiederholt belehrt. 


Sie sagten ihr, wie die Sankt Agnes-Nacht 
Jungfraun oft wonniges Gesicht verleiht 

Und ihnen vom Geliebten Zeichen sacht 
Beschert zur honiglichen Mittnachtzeit, 
Sofern sie feierlich tun nach Geheif: 

Sie miissen ohne Spatmahl schlafen gehn 

Und ruhn in ihrer Schénheit lilienweif, 

Nicht rtick- noch seitw4rts, nur nach oben sehn 
Und das Ersehnte all vom Himmel sich erflehn. 


Davon war heute Magdalen bewegt. 

Wie nur ein Gott in Pein, schrie die Musik. 

Sie hért es kaum und Schleppen, hingefegt 

Am Boden, nahm ihr dort verlorner Blick 

Gar nicht in acht. — Zuriickzog voll Verzichts, 

Nicht abgekiihlt, auf Zehen sich die Schar 
Verschmahter Kavaliere — sie sah nichts 

Und seufzte, wie das Herz wo anders war, 

Nur nach Sankt Agnes Traum, dem siiSesten vom Jahr. 


Sie tanzte, doch ihr Aug blieb unbelebt, 

Die Lippen zitterten, ihr Atem flog. 

Nun die gelobte Stunde nah war, bebt 

Sie mitten im Geklingel und Gewog 

Der Fliisternden, wo Scherz zu Arger kam. 

Da schielten Liebe, Feindschaft, Ha8 und Zorn — 

Um sie lag Zauber: nur Sankt Agnes nahm 

Sie hin mit ihren Lammern ungeschorn 

Ans Gliick, das noch vor Morgen zu ihr kam, verlorn. 


So jeden Augenblick zu gehn gespannt, 

Verzieht sie noch. — Indes war iibers Moor 

Jung Porphyro genaht, das Herz entbrannt 

Fiir Magdalen; er steht am Eingangstor, 

Davon beschattet, und die Heiligen all 

Beschwort er, da} er Magdalen erspah, 

Ganz fliichtig nur in miider Stunden Fall, 

Nur ihren Anblick ungesehn begeh, 

Gar sprechen, kiissen, knien — traun, so was gab es eh! 


Er wagt sich ein — Gefliister schweig davon! 

Wo hundert Schwerter — Augen bleibt verhiillt! 
Sein Herz, der Liebe Hochburg, sturmbedrohn. 
Ihm waren diese Raume angefiillt 

Mit wilden Horden, iiberbliitigen Herrn; 

Selbst ihre Hunde wiirden sein Geschlecht 
Beheulen, und nicht Einer, der nur fern 

Im wiisten Schlosse hier ihm Anteil bracht, 

Als eine Altfrau blof, an Leib und Seel geschwiacht. 


Gliick! das bejahrte Wesen kam bereits 

Auf elfenbeinbeknauften Stab gestiitzt 

Dahin, wo er vom Fackelschein abseits 

Gedeckt durch breiten Pfeiler und geschiitzt 
Vorm Lirm der Lust und Schmeichelchore stand. 
Erst schrak sie — kaum war er erkannt von ihr, 
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Griff sie nach seiner mit gelahmter Hand 
Sagend: » Weh, Porphyro! rasch fort von hier, 
Sie sind all da heut nacht, sie alle, ganz Blutgier. 


Mach fort! mach fort! Da ist Zwerg Hildebrand, 

Der fluchte, als er letzt im Fieber war, 

Dir und den Deinen, beiden Haus und Land — 

Dann, um nichts zahmer durch sein graues Haar, 

Ist Maurice noch, der greise Herr — weh flieh, 

Verflieg wie ein Gespenst .. .« »Laf, Alte, sein, 

Wir sind schon sicher, setz dich, sag mir: Wie. . .?« 

» Ihr Heiligen, nicht hier, nicht hier, nein nein! 

Kommt mit, zur Bahre wird dir sonst noch dieser Stein! « 


Er folgte ihr durch tief Gewolbe, strich 

An Spinngeweb mit hohem Federflaum, 

Und wihrend sie noch murmelte mit sich, 

Umgab ihn mondhell schon ein kleiner Raum. 
Vergittert, frostig, grabstill war es da. 

»Und Magdalen, wo ist sie? offenbart 

Es mir beim heiligen Webstuhl, Angela, 

Den nur geheime Schwesterschaft gewahrt 

Zur Zeit, wenn sie Sankt Agnes Wolle weben zart.« 


»Sankt Agnes — wohl, Sankt Agnes-Abend ists. 
Geweihten Tag, nicht scheuen Morder den. 

Im Hexensieb halt Wasser: wieviel mifts? 

Und Lehnsherr sei erst tiber Elfen, Feen, 

Dann wag dies! Porphyro, wie michs verst6rt 

Dich hier zu sehn — Sankt Agnes-Abend schlug! 

Gott helfe — meine Herrin schén beschwé6rt 

Heut nacht! — ihr Engel sendet guten Trug! 

Laf lachen mich indes, zum Gram bleibt Zeit genug.« 


Siech lachte sie im Mondlicht, das verschwamm, 
Dieweil ihr Porphyro im Antlitz liest, 
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Wie ein verwirrtes Kind bejahrter Amm, 

Die am Kamin bebrillt sitzt und erschlieSt 

Ein wunderliches Ratselbuch ihm nicht. 

Kaum aber hort er seiner Herrin Plan, 
Erglinzten seine Augen — doch ihr Licht 

Ward triib, wo sie den kalten Zauber sahn 

Und Magdalen im Schof entschlafen altem Wahn. 


Plétzlich kam ihm ein Einfall, angefacht 

Wie eine Rose, farbte ihn und blies 

Sein Herz in Wallung — eine List dann bracht 

Er vor, die erst die Altfrau schaudern lief: 

»Grausam seid Ihr und frevelhafter Art! 

Die Siife bete, schlafe, traum allein 

Mit ihren guten Engeln, wohlbewahrt 

Vor Mannern bos wie du — geh, geh, ich mein: 

Du kannst sicher Derselbe, der du schienst, nicht sein! « 


Nichts tu ich ihr zuleid — ihr Heiligen seht 

Den Schwur! rief Porphyro; nie werd mir Gnad, 

Lall siecher Stimmen ich mein letzt Gebet, 

Wenn eine ihrer Locken ich beschad 

Und ihren Anblick durch Geliist entweih! 

Glaubs, gute Angela, bei dieser Zahr, 

Sonst augenblicks mit schrecklichem Geschrei 

Larm ich den Feind wach, reize ihn und war 
Geschiarfter noch sein Fangzahn als bei Wolf und Bar. 


» Ach, was erschreckst du eine matte Seel? 

Ein Grabgespenst, arm, siech, gelahmt —- vielleicht 
Schlagt ihre Glocke schon vor Mittnacht fehl, 

Sie, der kein Tag, kein Abend je verstreicht, 

Wo sie nicht fiir dich betet?« — Doch nun kam 

Von Porphyro ein sanfter Wort als eh, 

So trauervoll und von so tiefem Gram, 

Dafi Angela ihm zusagt, es gescheh 

Was immer er verlangt, treff sie auch Wut und Weh! 
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Das war: sie fiihre ihn ins Beigelaf 

Zum Zimmer Magdalens, wo er versteckt 

Thr nah sei und so streng verschwiegen, dafi 

Er ihre Anmut sahe unentdeckt, 

Vielleicht bald eine schéne Braut gewdnn, 
Dieweil sie Feen umzégen fliichtiglich, 

Und bleicher Zauber ihr zu Traum gerann. 

Nie trafen Zwei an solchem Abend sich, 

Seit Merlin dem Damon die Riesenschuld beglich. 


Die Altfrau: »Es gescheh, was du ersannst. 

SiiBes und Naschwerk sei euch schnell gehauft 

Zum Nachtschmaus. — Ihre eigne Laute kannst 

Du beim Stickrahmen sehn. — Doch es verlauft 

Die Zeit und ich bin schwach und langsam, kaum 

Daf ich mehr Kopf genug fiir so was hab. 

Wart, Kind, hier eine Weile, nicht geraum, 

Und bet — du fiihrst die Herrin heim, ich gab 

Mein Wort, sonst még ich niemals auferstehn vom Grab! « 


Sie sprachs und humpte furchtsam weg im Nu. 
Ihm wars, als ob er ihrer endlos harr. 

Da, wiederkehrend, raunte sie ihm zu 

Mit ihr zu gehn, die alten Augen starr 

In Angst vor Spahern. Sicher endlich nach 
Durchschrittnen Galerien, ein diister Stiick, 
Stehn sie im seidnen keuschen Ruhgemach, 
Und hier verbarg sich Porphyro, ganz Gliick; 
Die Altfrau tastete mit Fieberstirn zurtick. 


Und daf§ sie nur die Treppe unterscheid, 
Hielt sie sich am Gelander ungewandt, 
Als Magdalen, Sankt Agnes Zaubermaid, 
Heraufkam unversehns wie hergesandt, 
Mit Silberleuchter und in Sorglichkeit 
Umkehrend brachte sie die Alte so 
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Hinab zum ebnen Teppich — sei bereit 
Nun auf dies Bett zu schaun, jung Porphyro! 
Sie kommt, sie kommt, wie eine Ringeltaube floh. 


Aus ging das Licht wie sie eintrat in Hast, 

Im fahlen Mondschein starb sein biSchen Rauch. 
Sie schlof die Tire, atmend schwer, gefaft, 
Luftgeistern zugewandt, Gesichten auch. 

Nun blof kein Laut, dem sich ein Wort gesellt! 
Aber ihr Herz — ihr Herz im Widerhall 
Beredter Pein schlug auf in ihr: so schwellt 

Wohl eine zungenlose Nachtigall 

Umsonst die Kehle und stirbt herzerstickt im Tal. 


Dreibogig Fenster mit gemaltem Glas 

War da, hoch, ganz mit Schnitzwerk ausgeziert, 
Rings Friichte, Blumen, Biischel knotig Gras 

Und Scheibenfelder seltner Art, geviert. 

Unzahlig Tupfen, Flecken, Fliigeln gleich 

Bebliimter Tigermotte — und hinein 

Ins farbne, tausendfache Wappenreich, 

Auf Halblicht-Heilige, diistre Bilderein 

Gab noch ein Schild mit Kénigsblut rétlichen Schein. 


Der volle winterliche Mond beschien 

Dies Fenster und warf warmen, roten Glast 
Auf Magdalen, die Huld erbat im Knien. 
Auf ihre Hinde fiels wie Rosenlast 

Und auf ihr Silberkreuz sanft Amethyst, 
Und Glorie wie bei Heiligen auf ihr Haar, 
Sie schien ein Engel, fliigellos, gekiiit 

Vom Himmel — Porphyro verlor sich gar, 
Sie kniete dort so rein, so jeden Makels bar. 


Nun lebt sein Herz auf: ihre Andacht schliefBt, 
Sie hakt den warmgetragnen Schmuck los, macht 
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Vom Perlennetz ihr Haar frei — wie das flieBt! 

Lost ihre duftige Schniirbrust, sacht und sacht 

Kriecht zu den Knien raschelnd ihr reicher Staat. 

Gleich einer Meermaid, halb im Seekraut, sieht 

Sie sinnend, die im Bett wachtraumt: es naht 

Ihr schon Sankt Agnes — doch wie dies geschieht, 

Wagt sie nicht riickzusehn, weil sonst der Zauber flieht. 


Zitternd im weichen kithlen Nest betraf 

Sie wache Ohnmacht, schauend lag sie dort, 

Bis die gelosten Glieder mohnwarm Schlaf 

Befiel und miidete die Seele fort. 

Entflohn bis friih wie ein Gedanke lind, 
Hinausgehoben sanft aus Lust und Pein, 

Zu wie ein Mefibuch, wo nur Heiden sind, 

Durch Regen blind gleichwie durch Sonnenschein, 
Als falt die Rose sich zu neuer Knospe ein. 


Heimlich in diesem Paradiese sah 

Im Taumel Porphyro aufs leere Kleid 

Und horchte auf ihr Atmen, ob etwa 

Es zart in Schlummer ausgeh — und Bescheid 

Ward ihm, er pries den Augenblick gewifi, 

Atmete selbst, kroch dann vom Beigemach 

Lautlos wie Furcht in weiter Wildernis 

Her iibern Teppich, trat auf leise, schwach 

Und lugte durch den Vorhang — wie sie fest schlief, ach! 


Dann stellte er am Bettrand, so genaht, 

Wo der vergehnde Mond blaf silbern schien, 
Halbangstlich einen Tisch hin, leise, tat 

Ein Tuch drauf schwarz und gold und karmesin. 

O um ein schlafernd Morpheus-Amulett! 

Mittnacht — das festlich laute Klarion, 

Die Kesselpauke, gelles Klarinett 

Erschrecken ihn, doch schwicher wird ihr Ton, 

Das Tor schlagt drunten zu und aller Larm entflohn. 
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Und noch ging sie in blauem Schlummer auf, 

In Linnen nach Lavendel duftend, weich. 

Inde bracht er aus dem Gelafi zu Hauf 
Kiirbisse, Pflaumen, Quitten, Apfel reich 
Verzuckert, Safte milder noch als Rahm, 

Und Syrup, Manna, Datteln, was in Fron 

Von Fez her mit ragusischen Schiffen kam, 

In Zimt gefarbt und Spezereien von 

Dem seidnen Samarkand zum zedernen Libanon. 


Dies alles haufte er mit gliihender Hand 

In goldne Schalen und in KG6rbe, Pracht 

Getriebnen Silbers — licht wars, wo das stand 

Auf dem verschwiegnen Hintergrund der Nacht — 

Und was der frostige Raum fiir Glanz verriet! 

»Nun, schéner Seraph, wache auf zu mir! 

Du bist mein Himmel, ich dein Eremit, 

Offne die Augen bei Sankt Agnes Zier, 

Sonst ]a®t mein Herzweh mich entschlummern neben dir! « 


So fliisternd sank kraftlos sein warmer Arm 

Zu ihr ins Pfiihl. — Beschattet war ihr Traum 
Vom diistern Vorhang: Mittnacht-Zauberharm, 
Wie ein vereister Strom zu schmelzen kaum. 
Die hellen Gaben in dem Mondlicht gliihn, 
Breit goldne Franse auf dem Teppich liegt. 

Und ganz umsonst, umsonst schien sein Bemiihn, 
Der Herrin Aug, vom steten Bann besiegt, 

Zu lésen, so war sie von Phantasien gewiegt. 


Da holte er sich ihre Laute her 

Im Rausch und spielte zartlich wie noch nie 
Ein altes Lied, man singt es langst nicht mehr, 
Aus der Provence: La belle Dame sans merci. 
Dicht an ihr Ohr lie er die Weise flehn. 

Sie, davon hingenommen, seufzte weich. 
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Er schwieg — ihr Atem flog und weit auf stehn 
Die blauen Augen und erschreckt zugleich. 
Aufs Knie hin sinkt er wie ein stilles Steinbild bleich. 


Zwar waren ihre Augen auf, doch blieb 

Noch das im Schlaf gesehene Gesicht; 

Dann ging es peinvoll tiber und vertrieb 

Die Wonnen ihres Traums so tief und licht. 

Schon Magdalen, sie weinte und begann 

Verwirrtes Klagen ihrer Leidenschaft 

Und sah nur Porphyro in einem an. 

Der kniete handverschrankt und hingerafft, 

Fiirchtend Gerdusch und Wort, so sah sie traumerhaft. 


»Ach Porphyro« sprach sie »wie mir im Ohr 

Noch erst siiB Zittern deiner Stimme war, 

Melodisch durch das Liebste, was sie schwor, 

Und diese triiben Augen waren klar. 

Wie du verandert bist, wie kiihl und bang! 

Gib mir den Ton noch einmal, Porphyro, 

Dies Anschaun endlos, diesen Trauersang, 

O laf mich nicht so leiden, ewig so! 

Denn stirbst du, Lieber, weif ich nicht wohin und wo?« 


Auf dies inbriinstige Stammeln hin erhob 

Er sich, weit tiber sterblich Maf erregt, 

Atherisch, gliihend wie ein Stern, der drob 

Am still saphirnen Himmel sich bewegt. 

In ihren Traum verschmolz er wie die Ros 

Mit der Viole den Geruch vereint, 

Sii® aufgelést. Indes bricht Frostwind los, 

Als seis der Liebe Aufruhrlarm und steint 

Ans Fenster Hagel scharf; Sankt Agnes Mond verscheint. 
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’s ist finster — rasch prasselt der Hagel drau8. 

»Kein Traum ists, Magdalen, Geliebte, nein! « 

’s ist finster — noch rast eisig Sturmgesaus. 

»Kein Traum, weh mir, weh mir! und Schmerz ist mein. 
Ach, Porphyro lat mich verschmachten hier! 

Grausam! wer brachte dich blo® her mit List? 

Ich fluch nicht, denn mein Herz verlor sich dir, 

Nur dai du mich Betrogne doch vergifit! 

Verlorne Taube, die siech lassen Fliigels ist.« 


»Ach, Meine! Traumerin! O Braut so mild! 

Darf ich in deinem Lehn sein ewig, sag? 

Und deiner Schénheit Herz- und Scharlach-Schild? 
Du Silberschrein, la8 nach so manchem Tag 

Der Miihsal und des Suchens hier mich ruhn, 
Verlechzter Pilger, durch ein Wunder heil. 

Ich fand dein Nest, doch nicht beraub ichs nun 

Als deiner Selbst, schén Magdalen — und weil 

Mir Untreu fernliegt, werd mir dein Vertraun zuteil! 


»Horch, ’s ist ein Elfensturm vom Feenland, 

Sich wild gebardend, doch ein Gliick fiirwahr! 

Steh auf, steh auf, der Morgen ist zur Hand, 

Sie nehmens nie in acht, bezechte Schar. 

Lafi, Liebe, uns entfliehn so rasch es geht, 

Selig — uns sieht kein Aug, uns h6rt kein Ohr, 
Ertrunken all im Rheinwein und im Met — 

Erwach! auf! Liebe, sei ohn Angst davor: 

Ich hab ein Heim fiir dich wohl tiberm Mittagsmoor.« 


Sein Wort trieb sie zur Eile, Furcht noch mehr, 
Denn Drachen lagen da zur Wacht rundum 
Und funkelnd mit vielleicht bereitem Speer. — 
Hinab die diistre Treppe gehn sie stumm, 

Im ganzen Haus kein Laut von Menschenmund, 
Bei jeder Tiir die Lampe flackernd hing. 

Nur die Gobelins mit Reiter, Habicht, Hund 


bya! 


Wurden bewegt, wo sich der Wind verfing; 
Es bauschten sich die Teppiche am Boden, wo er ging. 


Phantomgleich gleiten sie zur Halle weit, 

Gleiten phantomgleich zum Portale tief, 

Da wo der Wachter unbequem zur Seit 

Von iibermiachtig leerer Kanne schlief. 

Der Bluthund hob sich, schiittelte das Fell, 

Zwar wachsam, doch den Hausgenofi gewohnt. 

Und Riegel iiber Riegel weichen schnell, 

Die Ketten fallen, ohne da es drohnt, 

Das Schlofi geht und das Tor in seinen Angeln stohnt. 


Und sie sind fort, in Zeiten langst vorbei: 
Die Liebenden flohn in den Sturm hinaus. 
Der Graf, er traumte die Nacht mancherlei. 
Auf die Geladnen all mit Spuk und Graus 
Von Grabgewiirm und Hex und Damon lag 
Der Nachtmahr schwer. Angela, mifgestalt 
Und mageren Gesichts, starb jah am Schlag. — 
Der Beter schlief nach tausend Aves alt, 

Fiir ewig unvermift in seiner Asche kalt. 
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SANKT Marcus-ABEND 


Ein Fragment 


Es fiel auf einen Sabbathtag. 
Hochheiliger Sabbathglockenschlag 
Lud alles Volk zur Vesper ein. 

Die Gassen lagen klar und rein 

Von Schauern des April gena8t, 

Und auf der Scheibenfront im West 
Sprach frostiger Abendsonnenstrahl 
Von noch verhaltnem Griin im Tal, 
Von dornigem Hag, noch bliitlos griin, 
Von Fliissen neu mit Schilf, dem friihn, 
Geschiitzten Primeln bachentlang 

Und Schneegléckchen am frostigen Hang. 


Hochheiliger Sabbathton, der scholl! 
Die stillen Strafen waren voll 

Von ehrbar frommem Volk; sie ziehn 
Noch warm vom Betstuhl beim Kamin 
Mit Mienen andachtsvoll: es geht 

Zu Vespersang und Nachtgebet. 
Durch jeden Bogen, jedes Tor 

Schob langsam sich die Menge vor, 
Gefliister und gedimpftes Gehn. 

Die Orgel spielte laut und schon. 


Die Glocke schwieg, Gebet wird laut. 
Nicht halb ist Bertha noch vertraut 
Mit krausem Buch, zerfetzt, geflickt, 
In das von friih an sie geblickt 
Gebannt, mit Augen, ihren zwein, 
Auf seine goldnen Schilderein. 
Verwirrt las sie von tausend Dingen, 
Von Himmelsternen, Engelschwingen, 
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Martyrern am Flammenpfahl, 
Azurheiligen, Silberstrahl, 

Moses Brustschild, der Vision 

Von dem Siebenleuchterthron, 
Von Sankt Marcus Lowen-Sphinx, 
Von der Bundeslade, rings 

Mit Mysterien am Gehause, 
Cherubim und goldne Mause. 


Bertha, ein sch6nes Madchen: drauf 
Beim Miinsterplatz war sie zu Haus; 
Dort sah sie vom Kamin aus weit 
Auf reiche Altertiimlichkeit 

Bis zu des Bischofs Garten, wo 

Die Sikomor und Ulme hoh, 
Voll-laubig, aus dem Wald austritt 
Und nie vom scharfen Nordwind litt, 
Im Schutz der miachtigen Pfeiler dort. 


Bertha stand auf und las noch fort; 

Die Stirn geprefit ans Fensterglas 

Versucht sies und versuchts und las 

Bis sie das Dunkel ganz verbarg 

Bei der Legende von Sankt Marc. 

Vom krausen Halsstreif, fein und diinn, 
Hob sie das sanfte warme Kinn, 

Steif das Genick, den Blick verschwommen, 
Von heiligen Bildern ganz benommen. 


Still und dunkel tiberall, 

Nur dann und wann ein Widerhall 

Von Tritten, wenn noch einer spat 

Vorbei am Miinstertor heimgeht. 

Der Dohlen Schar, die taglang larmt 

Und Jaut um Turm und Wipfel schwarmt, 
Im Glockenstuhl, dem alten, war 


Zur Rast gegangen, Paar an Paar; 
Zeitiger Schlaf, der sie befiel 
Dort bei Musik und Glockenspiel. 


Stull und dunkel her und hin 

Draufen und im Zimmer drin. 

Sie setzt sich, arm verwirrt Gesicht, 
Und macht an glimmender Kohle Licht, 
Nach vorn gebeugt, die Haarflut fallt 
Aufs Buch, das schraéger Schein erhellt. 
Ihr Schatten, riesengrofi, streift schwer 
An Tafelung und Decke her, 
Alt-eichnem Lehnstuhl und vorbei 
Am Kafig mit dem Papagei, 

Zum Ofenschirm, dem warmen, hier, 
Worauf man allerhand Getier 

Wie Siamtauben, Kolibris 

Und Vogel aus dem Paradies, 
Angorakatze, seidig-zart, 

Makao und Lima-Maus gewahrt. 


Sie las und las — ihr Schatten trieb 
Im Raum sein Wesen und beschrieb 
Schemen und wilde Formen drin, 
Als kam zum Spuk Pique-K6nigin 
Und mécht von hinterriicks sie gern 
Im Tanz am schwarzen Kleide zerrn. 
Nicht miide las sie sogestalt 

Sankt Marcs Legende, jung bis alt; 
Zu Land und See, in Heiden-Haft 
Frohlockt er seiner Martyrschaft. 


Mit goldnem Stern und Kreuz bezieht 
Sich der gelehrte Eremit 

Auf frommer Dichtung alten Stil, 
Wo mit dem feinsten Gansekiel 
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Dicht unterm Text geschrieben ward 
Von Zeit zu Zeit ein Reim der Art: 

» Von Traumen schreibt er, uns bereit, 
Eh man erwacht zur Seligkeit, 

Wenn Freundschaft uns gebunden denkt 
Ins Leilach und ins Grab versenkt; 
Und wie wohl mécht ein Kindelein 
Vor der Geburt schon Heiliger sein, 
Wenn seine Mutter, benedeit, 

Sich halten tat in Einsamkeit 

Und fromm das Kreuz, das heilige, kiiBt. 
Von Gottes Lieb und Satans List 
Schreibt er, und andern Dingen mehr. 
Nicht setzen darf ich sie hierher. 

Von Sankt Cacilia jedoch 

Euch zu erzahlen hab ich noch, 

Und vorab, was er uns entbot 

Vom Leben des Sankt Marc und Tod.« 


Zuletzt blieb ihr Blick unverwandt 

Hin auf sein Martyrtum gebannt, 

Dann kehrt er sich zum heiligen Schrein, 
Erhoht inmitten Kerzenschein 

Fern in Venedig ... 


SONETTE 


EINSAMKEIT 
(Vermutlich das zuerst erschienene Sonett von Keats) 


O Einsamkeit! Mu hausen ich mit dir, 

Nicht la® es sein im Wust der Hauserblocks; 
Ersteig mit mir den Kamm des Felsenstocks, 
Sternwarte der Natur — die Schlucht von hier 


Sieht spannbreit aus durch Hinge im Geleucht 
Des Flusses. — Dir Vigilien halten lafit 

Im Griin mich, wo des fliichtigen Wildes Hast 
Die wilde Bien von Glockenblumen scheucht. 


Doch, spiir ich dem auch gern nach, dir gesellt: 
In Zwiesprach schuldlosen Gemiites find 

Ich Seligkeit; denn solche Worte sind 
Abbilder lauterster Gedankenwelt. 

Fast hochstes Gliick ists fiir ein Menschenkind, 
Fliehn zwei verwandte Seelen in dein Zelt. 
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BEFALLT MICH ANGST... 


Befallt mich Angst, ich horte auf zu sein, 

Eh mir im Hirn Nachlese hielt mein Stift, 

Eh hochgehaufte Biicher fassen ein 

Wie Speicher mein voll-reifes Korn in Schrift, 


Seh ich zur Nacht an ihrem Sterngesicht 
Symbol von Dichtung, machtige Wolkenwand, 
Und mein Gefiihl sagt mir, ich lebe nicht 

Zu reihn die Schatten mit der magischen Hand, 


Und fiihl ich, sch6nes Wesen einer Stunde, 

Daf ich hinfort nie wieder auf dich seh, 

Dai mir nie wohl wird im verwunschnen Bunde 
Beschwerdeloser Liebe: einsam steh 


Ich dann versenkt am Strand der weiten Welt, 
Bis Ruhm und Liebe in das Nichts zerfallt. 
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GANZ LEIS... 


Wer in der Stadt lang eingepfercht war, schaut 
Gern zu des Himmels offnem Antlitz auf, 
Und gradwegs schickt er ein Gebet hinauf 
Zum Firmament, das lachelnd ihn umblaut. 


Welch Herzbefriedigter ist mehr begliickt 
Als Der, der miide irgendwo im Ried 
Hinsinkt und dort ein zartgestimmtes Lied 
Der Liebe liest, das sehnsuchtsvoll entriickt? 


Und kehrt er dann des Abends heim, halb Ohr 
Fir Philomeles Sang, halb Aug fiirs Ziehn 

Der kleinen Wolkensegel, trauert ihn, 

Daf} sich der Tag schon wieder so verlor 

Wie eine Engeltrane gleicherweis, 

Die durch den klaren Ather fallt, ganz leis... 


AN G. A. W. 


Nymphe, die niederlachelnd seitwarts blickt: 
An welchem Hoéhepunkt des Tags voll Glanz 
Bist du am lieblichsten? Wenn abseits, ganz 
Ins Labyrinth der Auferung verstrickt? 


Oder gelést hinwandelnd wie in Trance? 

Oder wenn du im lassigen Kleid begliickt 

Dem Morgenstrahl entgegengehend, verziickt 
Die Blumen aussparst beim beschwingten Tanz? 


Vielleicht, wenn deine Lippen wie Korallen 

Du Offnest, weil du horchst und dich vergift; 
Denn du bist nur gemacht, um zu gefallen, 

Daf ich nicht weif, wann du am schonsten bist. 
Bald melde ich die Grazie, die von allen 

Apollo die gefalligere ist. 
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VIEL SANGER GAB ES... 


Viel Singer gab es, die den Lauf der Zeit 
Vergolden. Meine Phantasie besprach 

So mancher. Ihrer Sch6nheit hing ich nach 
Aus irdisch-iiberirdischem Gebreit. 


Und oft, mach ich zum Reimen mich bereit, 
Wird ihr Gedring vor meinem Geiste wach; 
Doch Wirrnis nicht, kein rauhes Ungemach 
Bewirken sie, nur Einklang im Geleit. 


So haufen dieses Abends Laute heut 

Sich zahllos: Das Geraéusch der Wasser, Sang 
Der Vogel, Blattgewisper, Feierklang 

Der grofen Glocke und noch viel, das freut 
Und kaum erkennbar mehr heriiberdrang, 
Musik zu machen, sanft, kein Sturmgelaut... 
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EINE WANDERUNG 


Durch Biische, diirr, halb laublos, wispernd wehn 
Mal da mal dort die Winde mit Gewalt. 

Des Himmels Sterne sehn herab sehr kalt, 

Und ich hab viele Meilen noch zu gehn. 


Zwar merk ich kaum die Liifte, kalt und rauh, 
Noch wie die toten Blatter rascheln bang, 
Noch wie die Lampen silbern hoch am Hang, 
Noch die Entfernung von dem Heimatgau: 


Denn ich bin tibervoll der Herzlichkeit, 

Die ich in einer kleinen Hiitte fand; 

Von Miltons wortbeseelter Traurigkeit, 
Lucidas, dem ertrunknen, zugewandt, 

Von Laura, sch6n im lichten griinen Kleid, 
Und von Petrarch, getreu und ruhm-genannt. 
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AN LEIGH HUNT, EsQ. 


Glorie und erste Anmut sind vorbei, 

Denn wer hinauswallt in das friihe Licht 
Sieht keinen Weihrauch, aufgewirbelt, dicht 
Dem Tag entgegenziehn, wie hell er sei. 


Kein Nymphenschwarm, sanftstimmig, jung und frei, 
Tragt Ahren in geflochtnen Kérben, nicht 

Mit Rosen, Nelken, Veilchen tberflicht 

Er Floras Horn in ihrem friihen Mai. 


Doch blieb uns andre Lust so hoch wie dies, 
Und immer segne ich mein Los und mich, 
Daf ich zu einer Zeit, die Pan verwies 

Vom Hain, ein blatterreich und sonderlich 
Aufblihen spiire, freuet dieses — siehs 

Als Huldigung an — einen Mann wie Dich. 
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AN ByrROoN 


Byron, wie selig-triib ist Dein Gesang! 
Die Seele abgestimmt auf Lindheit sacht, 
Als hatte Mitgefithl mit Ubermacht 
Beriihrt den klagevollen Lautenstrang. 


Und du ergriffst die Tone dann, im Drang 

Sie festzuhalten. Schattend Leid, es macht 

Nicht minder sch6n Dich. Eines Lichthofs Pracht 
Um Deinen Schmerz auf Deinem Leidensgang 


Ziehst Du. — So ist um goldnen Mond im Ring 
Der Wolkenrand gefarbt von Glutenschein, 
Drin bernsteinfarbnes Strahlenmeer sich fing, 
Wie Adern hell in diisterm Marmorstein. 
Sterbender Schwan, sing fort! Die Mare sing, 
Die Zaubermar beseligender Pein! 
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AN SPENSER 


Spenser, ein Heimischer deiner Waldeswelt, 
Der neidisch dich bewundert, gestern lag 
Mir an, das ich, was deinem Ohr gefiallt, 
Auf Englisch, reimweis aufgelichtet, sag. 


Unmédeglich, Elfen-Dichter, ists fiir Den, 

Der hier auf winterlicher Erde lebt, 

Daf er auf Feuerschwingen, morgensch6n, 
Mit goldnem Kiel, wie Phoebus, sich erhebt. 


Unmdglich ists, der Miihsal zu entfliehn 

Und plotzlich zu empfangen deinen Geist: 

Vom Boden muf die Pflanze Nahrung ziehn, 
Bevor sie ihre Bliitenfille weist. 

Sei du mit mir den Sommertag — und ich 
Versuchs dann, ihm zur Lust, zum Preis fiir dich. 
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GESCHRIEBEN VOR DEM WIEDERLESEN 
DES KONIG LEAR 


Romantik, Konigin, Sirene du, 

Gefliigelte: mit goldnem Lautenschlag 
Nimm Abschied heut an diesem Wintertag, 
Verstumme, schlieS das Buch der Vorzeit zu! 


Leb wohl! Denn nochmals diese hitzige Sucht 
Muf ich durchbrennen zwischen Hollenqual 
Und briinstigem Lehm, versuchen noch einmal 
Die bittere SiiSigkeit von Shakespeares Frucht. 


Fiirst-Dichter du! Und Albions Wolken ihr! 
Zeugen tief-ewigen Stofts: Hab ich den Raum 
Des finstern Eichenwalds erst hinter mir, 

La®t mich nicht wandern in fruchtlosen Traum. 
Doch wenn ich aufgezehrt bin von dem Feuer, 
Gebt Phonixfliigel mir, daf8 ich den Flug erneuer! 
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AUF DAS SONETT 


Die Sprache durch den trigen Reim zu binden 
Und trotz gequilten Reizes das Sonett 

Wie einst Andromeda zu fesseln, laBt 
Verwobnere, vollkommnere Sandalen, 

(Sind wir dem Zwang schon untertan) uns finden, 
Dem Fuf} der Poesie wohl angepaft. 

Die Leier laBt zu wiederholten Malen 

Uns priifen und uns sehn, was man gewinne 
Durch waches Ohr und aufgetane Sinne. 


Geizhalse wir mit Laut und Silben, ganz 
Wie Midas mit dem Gold, bedacht zu winden 
Die toten Blatter zu braunrotem Kranz. 
So, wenn wir auch die Muse unfrei banden, 
Geschah es doch mit eigenen Girlanden. 


Dieses Gedicht gibt sich der Umdichtung nur her, wenn aus- 
nahmsweise von der die strenge Sonettenform ohnehin durch- 
brechenden Reim- und Versfolge des Originals abgewichen 
wird. Auch konnten in diesem Fall die durchweg einsilbigen 
Reimworte des Originals nicht beibehalten werden. Die Beson- 
derheit dieses Gedichtes laft trotzdem die Umdichtung in die- 
ser dem Original nicht véllig adiquaten Formgebung gerecht- 
fertigt erscheinen. 
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AUF DEN RUHM 
I 


Ruhm, wie ein Madchen launischen Sinns, treibt Scherz 
Mit Denen, die zu sklavisch um sie frein, 

Doch brennt sie fiir ein unbekiimmert Herz, 

Um irgendeinem Knaben gut zu sein. 


Zigeunerin ist sie — achtet nicht auf die, 

Die unzufrieden sind, wenn sie nicht hier; 
Kokette, Wispern lag vorm Ohr ihr nie, 

Sie wahnt, man schmile sie, spricht man von ihr. 


Zigeunerin ist sie, die der Nil gebar, 
Potiphars eifersiichtige Schwagerin — 

Ihr Barden, liebes-siech wahnwitzige Schar, 
Zahit ihr Veracht heim mit Veracht, geht hin, 
Sagt ihr Lebwohl, stolz mit Verbeugungsgruf: 
Gefallt ihr der, sie folgt euch auf dem Fuf. 
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AUF DEN RuHM 
Il 


Wie fiebrig ist, wer nicht mit ruhigem Blut 

Auf seine Erdentage hinsehn kann, 

Die Blatter seines Lebensbuchs vertut, 

Den Schmelz ihm raubt: wie fiebrig ist der Mann! 


Nicht anders ists als pfliick die Rose sich, 
Die reife Pflaume selber sich betast, 

Als ob Najade wie ein Elberich 

Mit Schlamm verdunkle ihrer Grotte Glast. 


Doch 1a8t am wilden Strauch die Rose hier 
Zum Ku den Wind, die Biene dankbar nahn. 
Noch tragt die Pflaume, reif, bescheidne Zier, 
Der unbewegte See liegt wie Kristall. 

Was soll der Mensch nur um der Welt Gefall 
Die Seligkeit vertun fiir einen Wahn? 
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BEN Nevis 


Lies mir die Lehre, Muse, sprich sie laut 
Hoch auf dem Nevis! Blind im Nebel schau 
Ich in die Schliinde nieder und es braut 
Davor die Dunstwand — seht: soviel genau 


Von Holle weifS der Mensch. Ich schau empor 
Und da ist Nebel, dicht — soviel, nicht mehr 
Vom Himmel kennt der Mensch. Ein Nebel vor 
Der Erde unter mir — genauso schwer, 


So ungewif ist Einsicht in sich selb. 

Hier sind die Felsen-Klippen, wo ich steh. 

Ich weifi nur, ein arm unbelehrter Elb, 

Ich trete auf sie — alles was ich seh, 

Ist Dunst und Fels, nicht blo hier iberm Schacht, 
Auch in der Welt von Geist und Denkens Macht. 
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Das MEER 


Um 6den Strand bewahrt es ewig schon 

Ein Flistern, fiillt mit seinem machtigen Schwall 
Zweimal zehntausend Hohlen, bis sie all 
Hekates Zauber lost altschattigem Ton. 


Oft ist es so beruhigt, daf davon 

Ganz kleinste Muschel Tage nicht vom Fall 
Bewegt wird, den sie tat beim letzten Prall 
In losgebundener Himmelswinde Fron. 


O ihr, mit Augen miide und in Floren, 

Lasset sie gasten auf der weiten See! 

O ihr, mit Ohren taub vom Larm, der wiitet, 
Und von Musik, die tibersattigt, weh: 

Sitzt hin bei altem Hohlenmund und briitet, 
Bis ihr dort auffahrt wie von Nymphenchoren. 
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NACH DEM ERSTEN LESEN VON 
CHAPMANS HoMER-UBERTRAGUNG 


So manches goldne Reich hab ich bereist, 
Gottliche K6nigtiimer sah ich viel, 
Westliche Inselwelt umfuhr mein Kiel, 
Wo Barden zu Apollo stehn im Geist. 


Den Hauch der Welt Homers jedoch geno 
Ich noch bis heute nicht — mir oft genannt, 
Blieb sein welt-weiter Raum mir unbekannt, 
Bis Chapmans Sprachgewalt ihn mir erschlof. 


Da fiihlt ich, wie ein Himmelsforscher fiihlt, 
Wenn ein Planet neu in sein Sehfeld schwimmt; 
Oder wie Cortez auf den Ozean starrte 

Mit Adleraugen, wahrend aufgewihlt 

Vor Staunen seine Mannschaft unbestimmt 
Sich ansah stumm auf Dariens Felsenwarte. 
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AuF HoMER 


In riesenhafter Unwissenheit steh 

Ich fern und hér von Dir und den Cycladen 
Wie einer, der Delphin-Korallen der See 
Sich sehnt zu suchen, ruhend an Gestaden. 


So warst Du blind — doch rif der Schleier dann, 
Denn Zeus lief} Dich zum offnen Himmel dringen, 
Neptun tat, da fiir Dich ein Zelt gerann, 

Pan lief fiir Dich Waldbienenschwirme singen. 


Wohl, an dem Strand der Dunkelheit ist Licht, 
Abgriinde zeigen unbetretnes Griin, 

Da ist ein Tag entknospt in Mittnacht dicht, 
Da ist ein dreifach Sehn in Blindheit kihn. 
Solch Schauen hattest Du wie einst die schnelle 
Diana, Herrin von Erde, Himmel, Holle. 
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AUF EINEN TRAUM 


Wie Hermes einst den Flug nahm leicht empor, 
Als Argus eingelullt in Schlummer fiel, 

So hat mein miifiger Geist auf Delphischem Rohr 
Beriickt, gebannt, besiegt, geraubt durch Spiel 


Die hundert Augen all der Drachenwelt. 

So floh er, als er sie in Schlaf sah, fort: 

Zum Ida nicht, schneekalt sein Himmelszelt, 
Noch Tempe zu — Zeus trauerte einst dort. 


Nein, hin zum zweiten triiben Hollenkreis, 

Wo in dem Hagel, Wirbelwind und Naf, 

Wer liebt, vom Wehsal auch der andern weif. 

Blaf waren, die ich sah, die Lippen, blaB 

Auch die ich kiiBte — die Gestalt war sch6n, 

Mit der ich umtrieb in dem schwermutvollen Fohn. 
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GESCHRIEBEN AN EINEM SOMMERABEND 


Die Glocken rufen diister weit im Rund 

Das Volk zu anderen Gebeten her, 
Gequalterer Last, zu Triibsinn anders schwer, 
Sie, horchend auf der Predigt Schreckensmund. 


Furwahr, die Menschen-Seele bannt im Grund 
Ein blinder Zauber: Reift doch Der und Der 

Vom Herd und Lydischen Sang sich, vom Verkehr 
Mit hehrer Geistesschar im Ruhmesbund. 


Noch, noch ihr Ruf, dem ich wie Frost erlag, 
Wie Graberdunst, wiift ich nicht wie es geht: 
Daf sie gleich ausgebrannten Lampen trag 
Hinsiechen, seufzend, klagend, doch verweht 
Zu werden, dafi stets frisches Bliihn entsteht 
Und Glorie von unsterblichem Geprag. 
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WAS LACHTE ICH HEUT NACHT? 


Was lachte ich heut nacht? — Die Stimmen ruhn, 
Kein Gott, kein Damon lat sich streng herbei, 
Ob er von Himmel oder Holle sei; 

So kehr ich an mein Menschenherz mich nun. 


Herz, du und ich sind einsam und verzagt. 
Ich sag: Was lachte ich? O Todespein! 

O Dunkel! Dunkel! Ewig klagt allein, 

Wer Himmel, Holle, Herz umsonst befragt. 


Was lachte ich? Ich kenn des Daseins Flucht, 
Mein Geist sieht, wie unendlich es begliickt, 
Doch war zu sterben ich heut nacht versucht 
Und sah den Flitterprunk der Welt zerstiickt. 
Gedicht, Ruhm, Schénheit wirken viel, ich weif, 
Doch Tod wirkt mehr — Tod ist des Lebens Preis. 
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BEDRUCKTEN DUNKLE NEBEL 
UNSER LAND 


Bedriickten dunkle Nebel unser Land 
Durch eine lange triibe Jahrzeit, fahrt 
Ein Tag aus sanftem Siiden her und klart 
Die Flecken all von siecher Himmelswand. 


Der zage Monat, der erléste nun, 

Neu fordert er fiir sich des Mais Gefiihl, 
Die Lider spielen mit Lauliiften kiihl 
Wie Rosen es mit Sommerregen tun. 


Und friedlichstes Gedenken nimmt uns ein: 

An Knospentrieb, an Frucht, die still beginnt, 
An Garben im Herbstabendsonnenschein, 

An Sapphos Wange, Schlummerkindleins Rot, 
An Sand, der gradweis durch ein Zeitglas rinnt, 
An einen Waldbach, — eines Dichters Tod... 
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GRILLE UND HEIMCHEN 


Nie setzt die Poesie der Erde aus: 

Verstummen im Gezweig die Vogel all 

Vor Schwiile, nimmt von Trift zu Trift ein Schall 
Durch Wiesenneumahd seinen Weg hinaus. 


Die Grille ists; sie fiihrt den Reigen an 

Des Sommerrausches und kommt nicht ans Ziel 
Bis miide vom beseligenden Spiel 

Sie sich zur Ruh setzt unter Halmen dann. 


Die Poesie der Erde endet nimmer: 

An langem Winterabend, wenn zur Frist 

Frost alles stillegt, schrillt vom Herd der Sang 

Des Heimchens, nimmt noch zu im warmen Zimmer; 
Und einem, der halb Schlaf-benommen ist, 

Wird er zum Grillenton am Rasenhang. 
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DER TAG GING HIN. 


Der Tag ging hin und seine Siife all: 

Schmelz, Lippe, weiche Hand und weichere Brust, 
Aug, reinste Form und lassiger Gliederfall, 
Gefliister, Atem, Halbton zarter Lust. 


Dahin die Bliite und ihr Knospendrang, 

Dahin die Schénheit, die dem Aug sich wies, 
Dahin die Schonheit, die mein Arm umschlang, 
Dahin Wort, Warme, Weifie, Paradies. 


Vorbei, unzeitig nach des Abends Flucht, 
Wenn Feiertag voll Dust, nein: Feiernacht 
Der Liebe ein Geweb zu wirken sucht 

Aus Dunkel fiir die Lust, die heimlich wacht. 
Doch mir, der heut der Liebe MeSibuch las, 
Nun fastet, betet, bringe Schlaf das Maf. 
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AN DEN SCHLAF 


Du Balsamtrager stiller Mitternacht, 

Mit zartem Finger schlieSest du bereit 

Mein dammersiichtig Aug, vorm Licht bewacht, 
Im Schatten gottlicher Vergessenheit. 


Sanftester Schlaf! Beliebt dirs, schlieBe schon 
Vor Reimschluf noch die willigen Augen mir; 
Wo nicht: erwart, eh um mein Pfiihl dein Mohn 
Einlullend Gaben streut, das Amen hier! 


Du schiitz mich dann: der Tag, der abklang, scheint 
Sonst auf mein Kissen, um mit Weh zu drohn. 
Bewahr mich vorm Gewissen, das mich qualt, 
Wiihlts wie ein Maulwurf sich ins Dunkel ein; 
Den Schliissel dreh im Schlof um, wohlgeolet, 

Und sanft verriegle meiner Seele Schrein. 


Dv HELLER STERN - 
(Sein letztes Sonett) 


Du heller Stern, w4r ich so stet wie du: 

Nicht einsam schwebend in entriickter Pracht 
Sah ich mit ewig offnen Lidern zu 
(Einsiedler der Natur schlafloser Wacht) 


Dem Priesterwerk der Reinigung, das die See 
Rund um die Erde wirkt am Menschenstrand, 
Noch wire ich dem neu-gefallnen Schnee, 

Der Berg und Moor weich einhiillt, zugewandt: 


Nein, doch unwandelbar, doch immerfort 
Wiird ich auf der Geliebten Busen ruhn, 
Zu fiihlen wie es auf- und abwogt dort, 
In stiSer Unrast wach, ein ewiges Nun, 
Stets, stets zu h6ren ihres Atems Wehn, 
So ewig leben — sonst im Tod vergehn ... 
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Diz OpEN : 


ODE AUF DIE MELANCHOLIE 


Geh nicht zu Lethe! Laf dich nicht beirrn: 

Pref} nicht aus knorriger Wolfswurz giftigen Wein! 
Nicht Nachtschatten Jaf kiissen deine Stirn, 

Die roten Trauben von Persephonein. 

Zum Rosenkranz nicht Eibenbeeren flicht, 

Nicht Grabkafer noch Totenmotte sei 

Die Psyche dir; wie insgeheim du bangst, 

Geselle dich der flaumigen Eule nicht, 

Denn Schatten, Schatten ziehn zu schlifrig bei, 
Ertrankend deiner Seele wache Angst. 


Doch fallt vom Himmel die Melancholie 
Plétzlich, wie eine Wolke sich ergieft, 

Die alle siechen Blumen hebt und die 

Den griinen Hiigel in Apriltuch schlieft: 
Dann still die Trauer bei der Morgenros, 
Beim Regenbogen auf der Salz-Sandflut, 

Bei kugliger Paionie Uppigkeit. 

Ist deiner Herrin helles Ziirnen los, 

Laf sie, die sanfte Hand in Haft, der Wut, 
Und auf dem schénsten Aug weide tief-weit. 


Sie wohnt bei Schénheit — Schonheit, die zerfallt, 
Und Lust, die ewig Abschiedskiisse winkt, 

Und dem Genusse nah, den Qual vergallt, 

Der Gift wird, wahrend noch die Biene trinkt. 

Im Tempel selbst, der Freude zugedacht, 
Verschleiert hat Melancholie den Schrein, 

Nur sichtbar dem, des Zunge kiihn der jahen 
Lust Traube auspreSit an dem Gaumen fein; 
Sein Geist, getrinkt von ihrer Schwermut Macht, 
Fallt unter ihre w6lkigen Trophaen. 
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ODE AUF DEN HERBST 


Jahrzeit voll Dunst und miirber Fruchtbarkeit! 
Du Busenfreund der Sonne, wenn sie hauft, 

Im Bund mit ihr, da® sti® und voll gedeiht 

Die Rebe, welche rund ums Strohdach lauft; 
Daf} Apfellast die Hiittenbaume biegt 

Und alle Frucht ganz durch und durch reift schwer; 
Den Kiirbis Saft schwellt und gehausumhiillt 
Der Haselkern ersii$t, daf mehr und mehr 
Spatblumen bliihn, wo sich die Biene wiegt, 

Der scheint, da nie mehr warmer ‘Tag versiegt, 
Denn Sommer hat die Zellen tiberfiillt. 


Wer sah dich nicht schon oft im vollen Flor? 
Ausschaun braucht einer nur, dai er dich find 

In lassigem Sitz bei einem Scheunentor. 

Das Haar geliipft vom spreuverwehnden Wind, 
Oder auf halbgeschnittner Furche ruhn 

In tiefem Mohnschlaf, deine Sichel maht 

Noch nicht den nachsten Streif im blumigen Grund; 
Und manchmal tragst, wie Ahrenleser tun, 

Du dein beladen Haupt bachiiber stat, 

Oder bei einer Obstweinkelter spaht 

Dein Aug den letzten Austrieb Stund um Stund. 


Wo ist der Sang des Friihlings? Wo nur, sag? 
Denk nicht an ihn; Musik, du hast sie auch, 

Nun Wolken bliihn um den vergehnden Tag, 
Das Stoppelfeld beriihrt ihr rosener Hauch. 
Dann summt der kleinen Miicken chorweis Ach 
Bei Uferweiden mit dem Wind zugleich, 

Steigt wie er lebt, fallt wie er stirbt genau, 
Und jahrige Lammer bloken laut am Bach, 
Buschgrillen zirpen, und nun flétet weich 

Die Rotbrust her aus einem Gartenreich, 

Und Schwalben sammeln zwitschernd sich im Blau. 
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ODE AUF DIE LASSIGKEIT 


Einst morgens nahm ich drei Gestalten wahr, 
Gebogne Nacken, Hand in Hand, gesehn 
Von seitwarts, Eine nach der Andern klar 
Auf weichen Sohlen weifigewandet gehn. 

Sie zogen mir vorbei, Gestalten wie 

Auf Marmorurnen, um sich selbst gedreht. 
Im Wenden kehren so noch einmal her 

Die erst gesehnen Schatten — so auch sie. 

Und fremd waren sie mir, wie’s Einem geht 
Mit Vasen, der vertieft in Phidias Lehr. 


Und wie denn, Schatten, da ich euch nicht kannt? 
Was kamt ihr so in Maske still verhiillt? 

Wars, da ihr schweigsam, tief geheim ersannt 
Euch wegzustehlen — miifig, ungefiillt 

Mein Tag? Reif war die trage Stunde nun. 

Selig Gewolk der Sommerlissigkeit 

Benahm mein Aug, dem lassen Puls gebrichts, 
Pein lie den Stachel, Lust die Blumen ruhn — 

O warum schmolzet ihr nicht hin? Befreit 

Mein Geist von allem, auSer von dem Nichts? 


Ein drittes Mal und das Gesicht auf mich 
Fiir kurz gewandt, so gingen sie vorbei, 
Dann schwanden sie — zu folgen brannte ich 
Um Filiigel achzend, kannt ich doch die Drei! 
Schon war die Erste, Liebe, so ihr Nam. 

Die Zweite, Ehrsucht, sah bla® aus, ihr stat 
Und iiberwachtes Auge rastet nie. 

Die Letzte und die ohne Milde kam, 

Die lieb ich mehr, je mehr man auf sie ladt, 
Ich wuft, es war mein Damon: Poesie. 


Sie schwanden, — ach, und Fliigel wollt ich noch? 
O Torheit! Was ist Liebe? Wo zu Haus? 
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Und arme Ehrsucht, geht ihr Fieber doch 

Vom kleinen Herzen eines Mannes aus! 

Wohl Poesie? — nein, sie bringt nicht Genuf 

Mir nie, wie trager Mittag ihn verspricht, 

Wie Abende getaucht in Lassigkeit. 

O eine Zeit so sicher vor Verdruf, 

Daf ich nicht wei wie Mond auf Mond folgt, nicht 
Die Stimme hér geschaftiger Niichternheit! 


Und nochmals kamen sie vorbei — warum? 

Mein Schlummer war durchwirkt von Traumgeflirr, 
Mein Sinn ein Rasen, ganz besprengt rundum 

Mit Blumen, regem Schatten, Strahlen wirr. 
Umwolkt der Morgen, doch kein Schauer fiel, 

Sein Lid nur netzten Maientranen lind. 

Einliefi das offene Fenster, griin im Wein, 

Der Drossel Sang und warmen Bliitenwind. 

O Schatten, bietet Abschied — hier das Ziel, 

Auf euch fiel keine meiner Tranen, nein. 


Lebt wohl denn, ihr drei Schemen — heben konnt 
Ihr nicht mein Haupt im Gras gebettet kiihl. 

Ich mocht nicht Lob zur Speise, wars vergonnt, 
Schoflamm in einer Posse mit Gefihl. 

Vergeht sanft — und als Masken noch einmal 

Seid um die traumerische Urne her. 

Geht, noch hab ich Gesichte fiir die Nacht 

Und blasse fiir den Tag in Uberzahl. 

Weicht mir vom eitlen Geist, Phantome, macht 
Euch ins Gewolk auf Nimmerwiederkehr! 
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ODE AUF EINE NACHTIGALL 


Mein Herz schmerzt, eine starre Schlafsucht zehrt 
An mir, als kame ich vom Schierlingstrank, 

Als hatte ich ein trig Opiat geleert 

Zur Neige, da ich Lethewiarts versank. 

Es ist nicht Neid auf dein begliicktes Los, 

Nur zuviel Gliick in deinem Gliicklichsein, 

Weil, lichtbeschwingte Baumdryade, du 

In eines Irgendwos 

Melodischem Buchengriin und Schattenhain 

Vom Sommer singst aus voller Brust in Ruh. 


O einen Zug vom Wein der Lese nur, 

In tiefgegrabner Erde lang gekihlet, 

In welchem Floras Blust und Griin der Flur, 

Sang der Provence und ‘Tanz und Sonnbrand wiihlt. 
Voll warmem Siid, 0 einen Becher jetzt 

Voll Hippokrenes Feuertrank von eh 

Mit Blasen, perlend, die den Rand beziehn, 

Und Mund, purpurn benetzt, 

Auf dai ich trinke und die Welt nicht seh, 

Um in den dunkeln Wald mit dir zu fliehn. 


Zu flichen weit fort, vergehn, vergessen all, 
Was dich aus deinem Laub nie aufgest6rt: 

Die Miidigkeit, das Fieber und den Schwall, 
Hier, wo ein Mensch den andern st6hnen hort, 
Wo Lahmung letztes graues Haar ergreift, 
Wo Jugend bla8 wird, spukhaft und verfallt, 
Wo Denken nichts ist als ein Meer von Sorgen 
Und die Verzweiflung streift, 

Wo Schoénheit nie den Augenglanz behialt, 
Beklagt von neuer Liebe, iibermorgen. 


Fort, fort, dir zuzufliegen! aber nicht 
Von Bacchus hingefiihrt im Parderlauf; 
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Nein, unsichtbaren Fliigels im Gedicht, 
Verwirrt das triibe Hirn auch und halt auf. 
Nun schon bei dir — die Nacht ist wolkenlos 
Und Luna, Konigin, auf ihrem Thron, 
Umringt von allen ihren Sternenfeen. 

Dod hier ist kein Licht, blo® 

Was Winde auf gewundnen Pfad davon 
Durch moosig griinen Dammer niederwehn. 


Ich kann nicht sehn, was bliiht vor meinem Tritt, 
Noch auf den Zweigen Art des Weihrauchs mild, 
Doch unterscheid ich jeden Duft, womit 

Der Monat: Graser, Dickicht, Fruchtbaum wild 
Begabt und wie sie an der Jahrzeit sind: 

Den Weifidorn und die Hageros am Rain, 

Die raschverwelkten Veilchen unterm Laub, 
Und Mitt-Mais altstes Kind, 

Die Moschusrose voll von tauigem Wein, 

Den sommerabendlichen Miickenstaub. 


Ich horch ins Dunkel — halb in Liebe hab 

Ich oft auf ruhevollen Tod gesehn, 

Dem sanfte Namen ich tief reimweis gab, 

Im Ather mein still Atmen auszuwehn. 

Jetzt mehr als je scheint sterben, was begliickt, 
Verloéschen ohne Qual um Mitternacht, 

Indes du deine Seele um und an 

Ausstr6mtest so verziickt. 

Noch sangest du — ich aber, taub gemacht 

Fiir dein Grablied, war ein Stiick Rasen dann. 


Geboren nicht zum Tod, unsterblich Tier, 
Zertritt dich auch kein hungriges Geschlecht. 
Die Stimme, der ich mich heut nacht verlier, 

In Vorzeit h6rten Kaiser sie und Knecht. 
Vielleicht selbst-selber Sang wars, der einst Ruth 
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Durchs triibe Herz fand, die vor Heimweh kaum 
Sich hielt und weinend stand im fremden Korn, 
Derselbe, der die Glut 

Magischer Fenster bannte titberm Schaum 
Drangvoller See im Feenland, verlorn. 


Verlorn! Dies blofSe Wort ruft mich zuriick 

Von dir, wie Glockenschlag, mir selber zu. 

Leb wohl! Die Phantasie hat nicht das Gliick 
Zur Tauschung, wie geriihmt wird, ‘Trug-Elf du! 
Lebwohl, lebwohl! Dein Klaglied schwindet sacht 
Die Matten lang und iiber stillen Strom, 

Nun hiigelan und tief vergrub es sich 

In nahen Tales Nacht. 

War es ein Wachtraum oder ein Phantom? 
Entflohn die Weise — wache, schlafe ich? 
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ODE AUF PsYCHE 


Gottin, hér diese kargen Strophen, ringt 

Doch siiSier Zwang, Erinnern sie hervor. 

Laff hingehn, daf} man dein Geheimnis singt 

Selbst in Dein eigen sanft-gemuschelt Ohr. 

Sicher ich traumte heute oder sah 

Ich die beschwingte Psyche und war wach? 

Ich wanderte im Walde lassig, da 

Erblickte ich mit eins, vor Staunen schwach, 

Zwei liebliche Geschépfe Seit an Seit 

Im tiefsten Gras, dariiber wispernd Dach 

Von Laub und regen Bliiten und es rann 
Ein Bach hin, kaum gewahrt. 


Da, zwischen Blumen, wurzelkiihl und zart, 

Blau, silber-weif} und knospend Tyrian, 

Lagen sie ruhig-atmend im Gebreit, 

Verschrankt die Arme und die Fliigel auch, 

Nicht Mund an Mund, doch kein Lebwohl im Hauch, 

Vom Schlummer nur sanfthindig wie geschieden, 

Bereit, noch letzten Kufi zu tiberbieten 

Beim zarten Augendémmern friiher Liebe: 

Den Knaben kannt ich mit dem Fliigelpaar, 

Doch wer warst du, gliicklich-gliickliche Taube? 
Seine Psyche wahr. 


Du reinstes, letztgeborenes Gesicht 

Aus des Olymps verblafiter Hierarchie, 

Schoner als Phobus Stern im Saphirlicht, 

Als Hesper, briinstiger Himmels-Gliihwurm, sieh: 

Schéner bist Du, auch ohne Heiligtum 
Und Altar, Blumen tragend, 

Und Jungfraun-Chor, gesangweis Dir zum Ruhm 
In Mittnachtstunden klagend. 


Se 


Nicht Stimme, Laute, Pfeife, Weihrauchdunst 
Kettengeschwungner Pfanne, 

Nicht Schrein noch Hain, Orakel noch Inbrunst 
Sehers im Traumschlafbanne. 


Du Hellste, fiir antike Weihe zwar 

Zu spit — zu spat fiir werte gliubige Leier, 
Wo noch bevolkert Dickicht heilig war, 
Heilig die Luft, das Wasser und das Feuer. 
Doch selbst in dieser Zeit, so fern entriicket 
Gliicklicher Andacht, Deine Schwingen klar 
Flatternd in der Olympier sieche Schar, 

Seh ich und sing vom eignen Schaun verziicket. 


So laf} mich Dein Chor sein, gesangsweis Dir 
In Mittnachtstunden klagend, 

Dir Stimme, Laute, Pfeife, Weihrauchdunst 
Kettengeschwungene Pfanne, 

Dir Schrein und Hain, Orakel und Inbrunst 
Sehers im ‘Traumschlafbanne. 


Ich will Dein Priester sein, ein Tempel soll 
Im Unbetretnen meiner Brust erstehn, 

Da, wo Gedanken, Neuwuchs, lust-peinvoll, 
Statt Pinien dstig in dem Winde wehn. 
Weit, weit soll dieser Baume dunkle Zier 
Befiedern wild Gebirge schrittweis rund, 
Und Zephyr, Stréme, Végel, Bienen, hier 
Lullt die Dryaden ein im moosigen Grund. 


Und mitten in der weiten Einsamkeit 

Ein rosenes Heiligtum bereit 
Ich mit des Hirns geflochtner Gitterwand, 
Mit Knospen, Glocken, Sternen namenlos, 
Mit dem, was Gartner Phantasie je fand, 
Der, Blumen ziehnd, zieht nie dieselbe grofs. 
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Und da, was schattiger Gedanke faft, 
All sanfte Lust sei Dein, 

Und Fackel und nachts offen Fenster, laBt 
Die warme Liebe ein! 
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ODE AUF EINE GRIECHISCHE URNE 


Noch unberihrte Braut der Stille, du, 

Pflegling von Schweigen und langsamer Zeit, 
Waldige Fablerin, du raunst uns zu 

Geschichten, blumiger als Reimgeleit. 

Welch blattrige Legenden iiberziehn 

Von Gottern dich, von Menschen dich, und all 

In Tempes, in Arkadiens Tal geriickt? 

Wer sind die Manner, Gotter? Welch ein Schwall 
Verfolgter Madchen, die geingstet fliehn? 

Was tost? Was pfeift und paukt? Was rast verziickt? 


Su ist vernommene Weise; siiSer, mehr 

Ist unvernommne, darum sanftes Rohr 

Spiel fort, nicht fiir das sinnliche Gehor, 

Doch linder, tonlos, nur dem innern Ohr. 

Du kannst vom Sang nicht lassen, junge Schar 

Hier unter Baumen, auch ihr Laub fallt nie. 

Kiihn Liebender, im Sieg am Ziele schon, 

Nicht triib! wird gleich dein Ku nie niemals wahr, 
Sie altert nicht, entbehrst du auch den Lohn, 

Doch immer liebst du, immer sch6n bleibt sie. 


Gliicklich-gliickliche Aste, denn ihr kénnt 
Entblattern nicht, euch bleibt der Frihling treu! 
Gliicklicher Sanger, dir ist es vergonnt 

Zu singen immer gleich und immer neu! 

Viel gliicklich-gliicklichere Liebe noch! 

Voll Warme stets und stets zur Lust entfacht, 
Du ewig atemholend, ewig jung, 

Hoch iiber Leidenschaft hin, deren Joch 

Ein Herz sehr sorgenvoll und sattig macht 

Und hitzige Stirne und verlechzte Zung. 


Und die zum Opfer ziehen, wer sind die? 
Mysterien-Priester, diese Farse hier 
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Zu welchem griinen Altar fiihrst du sie, 

Die briillt, an seidnen Flanken bliihnde Zier? 
Welch kleine Stadt am Flusse oder Meer, 
Vielleicht ein Bergnest, dem die Burg hier frommt, 
Ist in geweihter Friihe so verwaist? 

Und, kleine Stadt, sie bleiben ewig leer 

Hier deine Straf®en, auch nicht Einer kommt 
Zuritick und sagt, was du verlassen seist. 


Attische Form! sich schon bewegen [aft 

Du Manner, marmorn, Madchen im Geleit, 

Bei flachgetretnem Waldkraut und Geast. 
Schweigsame Form! du nimmst wie Ewigkeit 
Uns fort — unnahbar schaferlich Gedicht! 

Hat Uns von heut die alte Zeit verzehrt, 

Du bleibst inmitten andrer Not und bist 

Den Menschen Freundgesinnte, die sie lehrt: 
Schénes ist wahr und Wahres schon, — ihr wift 
Irdisch nur dies, mehr wissen braucht ihr nicht. 
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AUF DEN Top 


Kann Tod Schlaf sein, wenn Leben nur ein Traum? 
Die Szenen Gliick ziehn als Phantom vorbei, 

Die fliichtigen Freuden als Vision zu schaun, 

Und doch diinkt uns, da Sterben furchtbar sei! 


Wie seltsam, dafi der Mensch hier unstet schwer 
Sein Leben hinschleppt, statt dafi er sich reifit 
Vom rauhen Pfad; und einzig das Nachher 

Darf er nicht sehn, das doch Erwachen heifit! 
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HYPERION 


Ein Fragment 


Erstres Bucu 


Tief in der schattigen Schwermut eines Tals, 
Versenkt fern von des Morgens wohligem Atem, 
Vom Mittagsbrand und abends einem Stern, 

Sa grau von Haar Saturn, still wie ein Stein, 
Still wie das Schweigen um sein Lager her. 

Forst tiber Forst hing ihm rund um sein Haupt 
Wie Wolk an Wolk. Die Luft war reglos dort, 
Nicht soviel Leben als den leichten Samen 

An einem Sommertag vom Federgras raubt, 
Doch wo das welke Blatt fiel, blieb es ruhn. 

Ein Strom zog stumm, noch tédlicher verstummt 
Im Schatten der gefallnen Gottheit hin. 

Den kalten Finger prefite die Najade 

Nur dichter an den Mund in ihrem Rohr. 


Entlang im Sandreich fiihrten grofe Spuren 

Nicht weiter als sein Fu gekommen war 

Und hier schlief seither. Auf dem nassen Grunde 
Lag uralt seine Rechte kraftlos, tot, 

Entszeptert; machtlos die geschlossnen Augen. 
Sein Haupt schien, horchend seiner friihen Mutter, 
Der Erde zugebeugt, wohl noch um Trost. 


Es schien, ihn wecke keine Macht hier fort. 
Doch Eine kam, die mit verwandter Hand 
An seine weiten Schultern riihrte, erst 

Sich neigend tief vor Einem, ders nicht sah: 
Sie, eine GOttin der noch kindlichen Welt. 
Gestanden war die hohe Amazone 

Wie ein Pygmie klein bei ihr, den Nacken 
Achills hatt sie mit Griff ins Haar gebeugt, 
Ixions Rad gehemmt mit einem Finger. 
Grof war ihr Antlitz wie der Memphischen Sphinx, 
Erhoht in einem Tempelhof, als Weise 
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Fiir ihre Lehre nach Agypten kamen. 

Und doch, wie ungleich Marmor war dies Antlitz, 
Wie wunderschon, hatt Trauer nicht die Trauer 
Noch schoner als die Schénheit selbst gemacht. 
In ihrem Blick lag lauernd eine Furcht, 

Als hitte alles Ubel erst begonnen, 

Als ob die Vorhut- Wolke béser Zeit 

Ihr Gift ergossen und die finstre Nachhut 
Gehauften Donners noch im Anzug sei. 

Sie prefite auf den wehen Fleck, wo Menschen 
Das Herz schlagt, eine Hand, als fiihlte hier grad, 
Wiewohl unsterblich, sie grausame Pein. 

Die andre auf Saturns gebeugten Nacken 

Gelegt und hingelehnt zu seinem Ohr 

Gleich hoch, die Lippen teilend, sprach sie Worte 
Von ernstem Inhalt, tiefem Orgelton, 

Betriibte Worte; unsre schwache Zunge 

Gab so etwa sie wieder — o wie armlich 

Zur grofen Sprache dieser friihen Gotter! —: 
»Saturn, blick auf! doch nein, arm alter Konig, 
Ich hab nicht Trost fiir dich, nicht einen Trost, 
Ich kann nicht sagen: o warum schlafst du? 
Verlorst du doch den Himmel — und die Erde 
Erkennt dich nicht, so heimgesucht, als Gott. 
Das Weltmeer auch mit seinem hohen Tosen 
Ging deinem Szepter hin und alle Luft ist 

Leer deiner altersgrauen Herrlichkeit! 

Dein Donner, untertan der neuen Herrschaft, 
Rollt ungern um unser gefallen Haus, 

Es brennt und sengt in ungetibten Handen 

Dein spitzer Blitz unser einst heitres Krongut. 
O arge Zeit! Momente lang wie Jahre! 

All schwellen, wie sie ziehn, die Riesenwahrheit 
Und pressen so sie unserm Wehsal auf, 

Daf Zweifel keinen Raum mehr hat zum Atmen. 


Saturn, schlaf fort! — O unbedacht! Was brach 
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Ich so den Schlummer deiner Einsamkeit? 
Wozu dein schwermutvolles Auge 6ffnen? 
Saturn, schlaf fort! ich wein zu deinen FiiSen! « 


So wie in tiberirdischer Sommernacht 

Die griinen Senatoren machtiger Walder, 
Alt-Eichen, unterm Zauber ernster Sterne 
Tréumen und traumen so die Nacht lang reglos, 
Auer von einem nah und nahern Windstof, 
Der iiber ihre Stille kommt und hinstirbt, 
Als hatt die Luft, die ebbt, blo eine Woge: 
So kamen, gingen ihre Worte. Weinend 
Hielt sie die sch6ne, breite Stirn zu Boden 
Hin, wo ihr fallend Haar, wenn ausgebreitet, 
Ein seidner Teppich war dem Fuf Saturns. — 
Schon gof vier seiner silbernen Gezeiten 

Im Wechsel langsam in die Nacht ein Mond, 
Und noch verharrten unbewegt die beiden, 
Natursteinbildern gleich der Héhlendome: 
Der teilnahmslose Gott noch an der Erde, 
Die Gottin, traurig, weinend ihm zu Fiifen, 
Bis endlich den erloschnen Blick Saturn 
Aufschlug und sah sein Konigreich dahin 

Und all die Diisterkeit und Qual des Ortes 
Und die schon kniende Gottin, und dann sprach er 
Wie mit gelahmter Zunge und sein Bart 
Erschiitterte wie Espenlaub, so traurig: 

»O Thea, linde Gattin des Hyperion, 

Ich fiihle dich, eh ich dein Antlitz sehe: 

Sieh auf, laf unser Schicksal mich drin schaun, 
Sieh auf, sag, ist die kraftlose Gestalt hier 
Saturns Gestalt? Sag mir: horst du die Stimme 
Saturns? Sag mir: sieht diese faltige Braue, 
Des grofien Diademes blof und bar, 

Aus wie die Stirn Saturns? Wer hatte Macht 
Mich so zu stiirzen? Woher kam die Kraft? 
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Was nahrte sie so vorzubersten, wahrend 

Es schien, das Schicksal bandige mein Faustgriff? 
Doch ist es so — und ich bin unterdriickt, 
Vergraben ganz vorm gottlichen Beruf: 

Als Einflu8 mild auf glanzlose Planeten, 

Als Weisung an die Winde und die Meere, 

Als ruhvoll Segnen ob des Menschen Ernte, 
Vor allem Tun, worin die héchste Gottheit 

Ihr Herz in Liebe ausgibt. Fortgegangen 

Bin ich von meiner eignen Brust. Ich lie 

Mein wesentliches Ich, mein wahres Selbst 

Wo zwischen Thron und wo ich sitze hier 

Auf diesem Erdefleck. — Such, Thea, such! 

Laf} deine ewigen Augen kreisen rund 

Auf allen Raum: Raum so gestirnt wie lichtlos, 
Raum voll von Lebensatem, leblos leeren, 
Raume des Feuers und ganz gahnend Holle. 
Such, Thea, such und sag mir: siehst du nicht wie 
Eine Gestalt, ein Schatten sich den Weg bahnt 
Mit Schwingen oder Streitgefahrt, um unlaingst 
Verlornen Himmel wieder zu erobern? 

Es mui, es mu — Saturn mu Konig sein! 

Das Ziel ist reif — es mufs ein goldner Sieg sein! 
Es miissen Gotter stiirzen, und Drommeten 
‘Triumph posaunen, Hymnen festlich schallen 
Hoch auf dem Gottersitz, den goldnen Wolken, 
Stimmen gelinden Aufrufs, und von Saiten 
Silbern Gerausch in hohlen Muscheln, schénste 
Dinge sind neuzubilden zum Erstaunen 

Der Himmelsabkémmlinge — Ich will herrschen! 
Thea, Thea, Thea, wo ist Saturn? « 


Der Ausbruch rifs ihn hoch und auf die Fiife, 

Liefi seine Hande fechten in der Luft, 

Lief} schiittern sein druidisch Haar, wo Schweif troff, 
Sein Aug verfiebern, seine Stimme ausgehn. 
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Er stand und hort nicht Theas Schluchzen tief. 
Nur kurze Zeit und dann von neuem rif 

Er sich zum Wort auf: »Doch kann ich nicht schaffen? 
Kann ich nicht formen? eine andere Welt, 

Ein andres All herausgestalten, dieses 

Zu stiirzen, zu zerkriimeln in ein Nichts? 

Wo ist ein zweites Chaos, wo?« — Das Wort 
Fand zum Olymp den Weg und machte beben 
Die drei Rebellen. — Thea fuhr empor 

Und hatte im Gebahren was von Hoffnung, 
Als so sie sprach, rasch, doch in heiliger Scheu: 


» Das hellt unser gefallnes Haus, Saturn. 

Komm zu den Unsern fort, gib ihnen Herz, 

Ich weifi den Aufenthalt, denn dorther kam ich.« 

Sie sprach es kurz, ging flehentlichen Blicks 

Dann erst noch ein Stiick riickwarts durch den Schatten. 
Er folgte und sie fiihrte ihn gewendet 

Durch Astwerk alt, das nachgab wie der Nebel, 

Den Adler klieben, auf vom Horste steigend. 


In andern Reichen auch vergof man Tranen, 
Mehr Ubel diesem gleich und gleiche Wehsal 

Fiir Menschenzunge, Menschenstift zu mafilos. 
Denn die Titanen stéhnten, die verborgen 

Und die gefesselt nach der alten Lehnspflicht 
Und horchten auf Saturns Ruf aus in Pein. 

Doch einer aus der ganzen Mammutbrut 

Behielt noch seine Hoheit, seine Herrschaft: 
Hyperion, loh auf seinem Feuerball, 

Sa noch, sog noch den Weihrauch, der vom Menschen 
Aufstieg zum Sonnengott, doch nicht mehr sicher. 
Denn wie uns Menschen bose Zeichen schrecken 
Und quialen, so erschauderte auch er, 

Doch nicht vor Hundgeheul, Nachtvogelschrei, 
Nicht vorm vertraulichen Besuch von einem 
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Beim ersten Anschlag seiner Totenglocke, 

Vor Prophezeiungen der Mittnachtlampe, 

Nein, Grauen von gigantischem Ausmaf} machte 
Hyperion oftmals achzen. Sein Palast, 

Umtiirmt von Pyramiden gliihen Goldes, 
Beriihrt vom Schatten erzner Obelisken, 

Glomm blutrot durch all seine tausend H6fe, 
Feurige Galerien, Bogen, Kuppeln, 

Und seine Vorhing all, Auroras Wolken, 
Farbten sich zornig, weil oft Adlerfliigel 

Die Statte tiberschatteten, wie niemals 

Gesehn von Gottern und erstaunten Menschen, 
Und Pferde wiehern hérte man, wie niemals 
Gehort von Gottern und erstaunten Menschen. 
Und wollt er kosten wiirzige Wirbel Weihrauchs, 
Emporgeweht von heiligen Hiigeln, nahm 

Sein weiter Gaum statt Sige den Geschmack wahr 
Von giftigem Kupfer, fiebrigem Metall. 

Und so, gelangt zum schlafbegabten Westen 
Nach der Vollendung angenehmen ‘Tags, 

Statt Ausruhns gottlich auf erhabnem Lager 

Und Schlummers in dem Arm der Melodie, 
Durchmaf er die gefallige Zeit der Mufe 

Mit riesenhaftem Schritt von Hall zu Halle, 
Indes abseits geschart in Gang und Winkel 

Sein fliigelmannisches Gefolge stand, 

Bestiirzt und furchtvoll, wie geingstet Menschen 
Auf weitem Feld gedringt sich keuchend sammeln 
Bei Erdbeben, wenn Turm und Zinne drohnen. — 
Als nun Saturn heraus aus eisigem Bann 

Mit Thea schrittweise durch die Walder ging, 
Kam zu des Westens Schwelle schrig geneigt 
Hyperion, Zwielicht in der Nachhut lassend. 
Dann, wie gewohnt, flog sein Palasttor auf 
Leicht, lautlos — nur die feierlichen Rohre 
Geblasen von den Zephyrn, gaben wandernd 
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Und sii® Getén, hinziehende Melodien. 

In Form wie eine mennigrote Rose 

In lindem Wohlgeruch und kiihl dem Auge 
Stand dieses Tor erhabner Herrlichkeit 

In vollem Lohen fiir den Gott zum Einziehn. 


Einzog er, aber er zog ein voll Zorn, 

Sein flammend Kleid flo® iiber seine Fersen 
Und gab ein Sausen wie von irdischem Feuer, 
Daf die atherisch feinen Horen flohen 

Auf Taubenfliigeln. Weiter flammte er 

Von Schiff zu Schiff, Gewélbe zu Gewolbe, 
Durch Lauben Wohlgeruchs und eignen Lichts, 
Durch lange demantfliesene Arkaden 

Bis hin zur ungeheuren Mittelkuppel. 

Hier stand er heftig still und stampfte auf, 
Und von dem Grund bis zu den hohen Tiirmen 
Erschiitterte sein goldnes Reich, und ehe 

Der Donner, welcher folgte, noch verrollt war, 
Brach seine Stimme, Gotterstolz mifachtend, 
So aus: »O Traume ihr von Tag und Nacht! 

O Mifgebilde! Qualerische Schemen! 
Gespenster rege in kihl kiihlem Diister! 
Langohrige Phantome schwarzer Lachen! 
Was kenn ich euch? Was sah ich euch? Warum? 
Ist mein unsterblich Sein so aufer sich 

Und nimmt all diese neuen Schrecken wahr? 
Gefallen ist Saturn, fall ich nun auch? 

Den Hafen meiner Rast hier soll ich lassen, 
Die Wiege meines Ruhms, den linden Luftkreis, 
Die ruhige Uberflut freudvollen Lichts, 
Kristallne Lauben, diese hellen Tempel, 

Mein ganzes tiberglanztes Reich? — es bleibt 
VerGdet, leer, mir keine Zuflucht mehr. 

Den Glanz, die Herrlichkeit, das Ebenmaf 
Soll ich nicht sehn — nur Dunkel, Tod und Dunkel! 
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Selbst hier ins Tiefste meiner Ruhe kommen 

Die schattigen Gesichte, um zu herrschen, 

Zu hohnen, blenden, meine Pracht zu stiirzen — 

Ich fallen — nein, bei Tellus und der Salzflut! 
Ausrecken will ich eine Rechte schrecklich 

Uber die Feuer-Grenzen meiner Reiche, 

Den kindlich donnernden Emp6rer Zeus 

Verjagen, und den alten Thron nehm wieder 
Saturn.« — Er sprachs und schwieg, weil eine Drohung 
Noch schwerer, die nach Luft rang, nicht hervorbrach. 
Denn so wie in Theatern, dicht voll Menschen, 

Der Larm nur wachst, je mehr man ausruft: Ruhe! 
So auf Hyperions Worte regten sich 

Die blassen Schemen, dreifach arg und kalt, 

Und von der Spiegel-Ebene, wo er stand, 

Stieg wie aus schlammigem Bruch ein Nebel auf. 
Davon kroch mahlich eine Todesangst 

Durch seinen ganzen Leib von Fufi bis Haupt, 

Wie eine biegsam grofe, starke Schlange 

Langsam sich vorschiebt, Kopf und Hals gekriimmt 
Von iiberzwungner Kraft. Erlést entfloh er 

Gen Aufgang und sechs tauig volle Stunden 

Bevor die Dammrung sonst sich rotet, klirte 

Sein Feueratem die verschlafnen Tore 

Von schweren Diinsten, sprengte sie mit eins 

Weit zu den frostigen Strémungen des Weltmeers. 
Der Feuerballplanet, auf dem er tiglich 

Von Ost nach West hin durch die Himmel fuhr, 
Spann sich in diistre Wolkenhiille ein, 

Doch drum nicht ganz verschleiert, blind, verborgen, 
Denn immer wieder gliihten helle Sphiren, 
Breitgiirtige Kolure, Kreise, Bogen 

Hervor und warfen auf das dichte Dunkel 

Sch6n aussehende Blitze vom Nadir tief 

Auf zum Zenith — uralte Hieroglyphen, 

Die Weise und scharfaugige Astrologen 
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Von dazumal in viel jahrhundertlangem 
Versenktem Anschaun miihsam griibelnd lésten, 
Verloren heut bis auf die Uberreste, 

Die wir auf Stein und Marmor finden, fort 

Thr Sinn und ihre Weisheit langst. — Zwei Schwingen 
Trug herrlich dieser Ball, zwei Silberschwingen, 
Immer bewegt, sobald der Gott sich nahte. 
Nun aus dem Dunkel spreizten einzeln sich 

Zu machtigem Federwerk die Federn aus, 
Indess der Lichtball noch verfinstert blieb, 
Hyperions gottliches Gebot erwartend. 

Wohl gern hatt er den Thron bestiegen, gern 
Seis nur zum Wechsel: »’Tag brich an!« geboten, 
Er durfte nicht — nein, auch ein Gott des Ursprungs 
Darf nicht die heiligen Gezeiten stéren. 

Und so verblieb das Werk der Dammerung 

In der Geburt, grad wie es hier gesagt. 

Die Silberschwingen spannten schwesterlich 
Sich aus dem Segelflug, weit offen standen 

Die Tore auf das dunkle Reich der Nacht. 

Der schimmernde Titan in neuer Qual, 

Noch ungewohnt sich je zu beugen, beugte 
Den Geist in hartem Zwang der Not der Zeit, 
Und auf der Grenze zwischen ‘Tag und Nacht 
Hin tiber triibe Wolkenmassen streckte 

Er sich in Gram und mattem Glanze aus. 

Als er so lag, sah teilnahmsvoll auf ihn 

Der Himmel mit den Sternen und die Stimme 
Des Coelus aus dem All im Fliisterton 

Sprach feierlich und leise in sein Ohr: 

»Mein hellstes Kind, geboren von der Erde, 
Gezeugt vom Himmel, der Mysterien Sohn, 
Der unentschleierten selbst fiir die Machte, 
Die, sich begegnend, dich erschufen: Freude 
Und Lust und sanfte Regungen, von denen 

Ich, Coelus, staun, wie und woher sie kamen, 
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Und deren Form an ihren Friichten erst 
Erkannt und Bild wird; gottliche Symbole, 
Enthiillungen des ewig schonen Lebens, 
Unsichtbar ausgegossen durch den Raum. 

Aus dieser Kraft bist du entsprungen, Kind, 

Aus ihr die G6ttinnen und deine Briider. 

Ein boser Streit ist zwischen euch und Aufruhr 
Von Sohn zu Vater. Fallen sah ich ihn, 

Den Erstgebornen mein, gestiirzt vom Thron, 
Zu mir die Arme aufgereckt, zu mir fand 

Sein Ruf her aus dem Donner um sein Haupt. 
Bleich ward ich da und barg in Dunst mein Antlitz. 
Naht solch Verhangnis dir auch? fast befiircht ichs, 
Denn meine Sohne sah ich nicht wie Gotter. 
Gottlich seid ihr geschaffen und auch géttlich 

In traurig-feierlicher Wiirde stet 

Als hohe Gotter lebtet, herrschtet ihr. 

Jetzt nehm ich an euch wahr: Furcht, Hoffen, Zorn, 
Taten der Wut und Leidenschaft, wie drunten 
Ich sie in der hinfalligen Welt an Menschen, 

Die sterben, sehe. Dies mein Gram, o Sohn! 
Vorzeichen jaher Schrecken, Sturz und Fall! 
Doch kampfe du, soweit es du vermagst, 

Soweit du reichst, ein offenbarer Gott, 

Und kannst begegnen jeder bésen Stunde 

Durch dein atherisch Sein. Ich bin nur Stimme, 
Mein Leben: Leben nur von Wind und Woge, 
Nicht mehr kann ich, als Wind und Woge tun. 
Doch du kannst! Drum sei du es, welcher anfiihrt 
Im Kampfe. Ja und fa des Pfeiles Bart, 

Bevor die straffe Sehne surrt. Zur Erde! 

Dort findest du Saturn und seine Drangsal. 

Ich will indessen deiner Sonne, deinen 

Gezeiten ein besorgter Wachter sein.« — 

Eh halb dies Spharen-Wispern herkam, stand 
Hyperion auf und zu den Sternen hob 
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Er die gewolbten Lider, hielt sie weit, 

Bis es verstummt, und noch hielt er sie weit, 
Und waren noch dieselben steten Sterne. 
Dann, wie ein Taucher in die perlne See 

Mit ruhiger Neigung seiner breiten Brust, 
Bog er sich tibers luftige Ufer hin 

Und tauchte lautlos in die tiefe Nacht. 
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ZWEITES BUCH 


Beim eben selben Fliigelschlag der Zeit, 

Als in die rege Luft Hyperion glitt, 

Kam Thea mit Saturn zum ‘Trauerort, 

Wo Cybele und die Titanen lagen 

In einer Hohle, wo auf ihre Tranen 

Kein schimpflich Licht fiel, wo ihr eignes Achzen 
Sie fiihlten, doch nicht hérten bei dem Donnern 
Der Wasserfalle, beim Getds der Strome, 

Sich stets ergiefiend, unbekannt woher. 

Fels tiber Fels vorspringend und Geklipp, 
Ewig wie auf aus einem Schlafe steigend, 
Hielten die Riesenhorner Stirn zu Stirn 

Und boten tausendfach phantastisch so 
Gemafses Uberdach dem Nest der Qual. 

Sie saBen statt auf Thronen hart auf Flintstein, 
Lager von rauhem Fels und Schieferriicken, 
Von Eisen starr. All waren nicht versammelt: 
In Ketten schmachtend diese, jene wandernd. 
Coeus und Gyges und Briaréus, 

Typhon und Dolor und Porphyrion 

Und andre, die im Angriff Starksten, waren 
Gepfercht in atemschwere Schicht, gekerkert 
In finster Element, da® ihre Zahne 

Verbissen blieben und all ihre Glieder 

Sahn Adern von Metall gleich, krampfverzerrt. 
Sie lagen reglos, nur die grofen Herzen 
Schlugen in Qual und zuckten fiirchterlich 
Mit fieberbliitig tiberhitztem Pulsschlag. 

Es irrte Mnemosyne in der Welt, 

Von ihrem Mond war Phoebe weit gewandert, 
Und sonst noch viele streiften frei; zumeist 
Doch fanden sie betriibte Zuflucht hier. 

Kaum Bilder mehr von Leben, lagen riesig 
Sie da und dort wie von Druidensteinen 
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Ein diistrer Cirkus auf verlornem Moor, 
Wenn abends spat der frostige Regen anhebt 
Im diammrigen November und der Himmel, 
Thr hoher Chor, die ganze Nacht verblindet. 
Ein jeder barg sich, gab nicht Wort noch Blick 
Dem Nachbar, noch verzweiflungsvolle Tat. 
Cretis war einer: die schwer erzne Keule 

Lag bei ihm, ein zerschmettert Felsstiick zeugte 
Von seiner Wut, eh er so sank und hinschwand. 
Ein andrer Jeputas: in seiner Faust 

Ein feuchter Schlangenhals, die Spaltezunge 
Aus ihrem Schlund gequetscht und ungeringelt, 
Tot langs-lang, weil das Tier nicht konnt verspritzen 
Sein Gift ins Aug dem siegerischen Zeus. 
Daneben Cottus: platt lag er, das Kinn 
Zuoberst, wie gepeinigt, denn er hielt noch 
Den Schadel auf den Flintstein, Mund und Augen 
Weit auf vom Werk des Grauens. Ihm zunachst 
Asia, entstammt der ungeheuern Caf; 

Zwar weiblich schuf sie ihrer Mutter Tellus 
Doch scharfre Wehen als die SOhne all. 

Mehr Wissen war auf ihrem dunkeln Antlitz 
Als Wehsal, die Vorherschau ihres Ruhms: 

Sie sah in ihrer weiten Phantasie 

Wetteifernd hohe Tempel palmbeschattet 

Am Oxus, an des Ganges heiligen Inseln. 

Wie Hoffnung lehnt auf ihrem Anker, lehnte 
Auch sie, nur nicht so schon, auf einem Zahn, 
Den ihrer Elefanten gro8ter abwarf. 

Auf unbequemer Felsbank iiber ihr 

Gestiitzt auf seinem Arm, sonst hingestreckt, 
Finster Enceladus, einst zahm und mild, 

Da er noch ungeplagt als Ochse graste, 

Nun tigerwiitig, lowenmutig, grimm 

Erwog, entwarf er, wie er Berge schleudre 

In diesem zweiten Kampf, nicht mehr auf lang 
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Verschoben, der die jiingern Gotter hetze, 

In Tier- und Vogelformen sich zu bergen. 

Dem unweit Atlas. Ihm zur Seite lag 

Phorcus, Herr der Gorgonen. Dicht benachbart 
Oceanus und Tethys, ihr im Scho 

Schluchzt Clymene in ihr geléstes Haar. 
Inmitten aller Themis, Ops zu Fiifen, 

Der KG6nigin, die, jeder Sicht verwolkt, 

Nicht mehr zu sehn war, als wenn dicke Nacht 
Die Kiefernkronen mit den Wolken mengt, 

Und sonst noch viele. — Doch genug der Namen, 
Denn spreiten sich der Muse Schwingen luftwarts. 
Wer halt ihr Flichn auf? Singen von Saturn 
Muf8 sie und seiner Fihrerin, geklommen 

Auf schliipfrigem und feuchtem Gang aus einer 
Noch grausern Tiefe. Uber diistrer Klippe 
Erschienen ihre Haupter nun und ihre 

Gestalten wuchsen auf zur ebenen Hoh. 

Da streckte Thea ihre Arme bebend 

Aus iber dies bezirkte Nest der Qual 

Und spihte seitwarts nach Saturns Gesicht. 

Dort las sie argsten Streit: der hehre Gott, 

Im Kampf mit all der Schwache von Betriibnis, 
Von Wut, von Furcht, von Rache und von Reue, 
Wahn, Hoffnung, doch Verzweifeltsein zumeist. 
Umsonst stritt er dagegen an: denn Schicksal 
Hatt auf sein Haupt ein sterblich Ol gegossen, 
Ein Gift, das ihn entweihte, so dai Thea 
Erschrocken stillhielt und an sich vorbei 

[hn eingehn lie zu dem gefallnen Stamm. 


Wie bei uns Menschen das beladne Herz 
Noch mehr gequalt, noch mehr verfiebert ist, 
Naht sichs dem Trauerhause, wo die Herzen 
Der andern siech vom selben Stofe sind: 

So fiihlte auch Saturn, als er hinzutrat, 
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Sich schwach zum Niedersinken, wir er nicht 
Dem Auge des Enceladus begegnet, 

Des Macht und Hoheit wie Begeisterung 
Alsbald ihn tiberkam und er rief laut: 

» Titanen, seht auf euern Gott! « — Da st6éhnten 
Die einen, andre sprangen auf, die schrien, 

Die weinten, klagten — all gebeugt in Scheu. 
Und Ops, des Schleiers nachtige Falten liiftend, 
Wies ihre blassen Wangen, blasse Stirn, 

Die Brauen diinn und schwarz und hohlen Augen. 
Ein Brausen ist in den rauhwiichsigen Fohren, 
Wenn Winter seine Stimme hebt — Getés 

Ist unter G6ttern, wenn ein Gott bedeutet 

Mit Fingerzeig, er wolle seine Zunge 

Mit unaussprechlichen Gedankens Wucht 
Beladen: Donner und Musik und Pomp. 

Ein solch Getés gleicht dem rauhwiichsiger Fohren, 
Auf das, wenns in der Bergwelt schweigt, kein andres 
Gerausch folgt — doch als hier bei den Gefallnen 
Es schwieg, wuchs draus die Stimme des Saturn 
Wie eine Orgel ihren Ton neu anhebt, 

Wenn andre Harmonien, kurz abgebrochen, 

Die Luft, die schwingt, silbern verzittern lassen. 
So wuchs sie an: »Nicht in der eignen Brust, 

Die selbst sich richtet und sich selbst erforscht, 
Find ich, warum es so um euch bestellt sei! 
Nicht in den Mythen aus der Tage ersten, 
Enthiillt in jenem geistbelebten Urbuch, 

Das der gestirnte Uranus vom Ufer 

Des Dunkels aufhub, als es noch die Wogen, 
Seicht ebbende, in untief Halblicht bargen, 

Das Buch, von dem ihr wift, ich braucht es stets 
Als meinen sichern Schemel — weh unsichern! 
Nicht dort, nicht in Symbol, noch bésen Zeichen 
Des Elements: Luft, Erde, Wasser, Feuer, 

Ob friedlich, ob im Kampf des einen wider 
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Den andern, wider zwei, drei oder alle, 

Jedwedes einzeln mit den andern Drein, 

Wie Feuer ringt mit Luft bis Sturzflut beide 
Ersauft und prefit sie beide hin zur Erde, 

Wo, Schwefel findend, vierfach Wutgeras 

Die arme Welt verwirrt — in jenem Kampf nicht, 
Aus dem ich seltsam tiefe Lehre zieh, 

Find ich, warum es so um euch bestellt sei. 

Nein, nirgends lése ichs, wie ich auch suche 

Und in der Schrift des Alls forsch bis zum Sinken, 
Weswegen ihr, die Erstgebornen aller 
Gestaltenhaft und wahrnehmbaren Gotter, 

Sollt kauern unter einer im Vergleich 

So ungewaltigen Macht. Doch seid ihr hier 
Gestiirzt, verschmaht, zerschmettert seid ihr hier! 
Titanen, soll ich sagen: Auf! —: ihr stohnt. 

Und sag ich: Duckt euch! —: st6hnt ihr auch. Was tun? 
O weiter Himmel! Unsichtbarer Vater! 

Was tun? O sagt, ihr briiderlichen Gotter, 

Wie kampfen, ordnen wir den grofen Rachzug? 
Gebt euern Rat nun, denn das Ohr Saturns 

Ist ausgehungert. Du, Oceanus, 

Wagst Hohn und Tiefen und in deinem Antlitz 
Seh ich erstaunt die wiirdevolle Ruhe, 

Die Denken und Vertieftsein bringt — gib Hilfe! « 
So endete Saturn. — Der Gott des Meeres, 

Ein Weiser nicht athenischer Haine, weise 

Vom Griibeln in den Schatten seiner Wasser, 
Sich hebend, seine Locken trieften nicht, 

Begann mit Murmeln, das die Zunge miihsam 
Erst kindhaft fing an fern umschaumter Sandbank: 
»O ihr, die Rache zehrt, die wutgestachelt 

Ihr ins Verderben stiirzt und eure Qual nahrt, 
Verschliefit die Sinne und verstopft die Ohren, 
Kein Blasebalg dem Zorn ist meine Stimme. 
Doch hort, wer will, ich bringe den Beweis, 
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Daf ihr euch billig beugen miift, ihr miiBt! 

Und im Beweise geb ich reichen Trost, 

Wollt ihr den Trost in seiner Wahrheit nehmen. 
Wir fallen durch Naturgesetz und nicht 

Durch Donner, noch durch Zeus. Saturn, du Grofer, 
Wohl hast du jed Atom des Alls durchsiebt, 
Doch zur Begriindung, da® du Konig seist, 

Und, blo® durch unbeschrinkte Hoheit blind, 
Blieb eine Strafie deinem Aug verschattet, 

Auf der ich wanderte zur ewigen Wahrheit, 

Und wie du nicht der Michte erste warst, 

Bist du die letzte nicht, das kann nicht sein. 

Du bist der Anfang nicht und nicht das Ende. 
Vom Chaos und dem miitterlichen Dunkel 

Kam Licht als erste Frucht des innern Brodems, 
Der triiben Garung, die in sich gereifte 

Zu grofem Ziel. Die reife Stunde kam, 

Und mit ihr Licht, und Licht sich dem verbindend, 
Aus dem es selber stammte, trieb alsbald 

Den ganzen ungeheuren Stoff ins Leben. 

Zur selben Stunde wurden, die uns zeugten, 
Die Himmel und die Erde offenbar. 

Dann fanden erster du und wir Giganten 

Uns herrschend iiber junge, schénste Reiche. 
Nun kommt die Pein der Wahrheit; wem sie Pein ist. 
O armlich! denn die nackte Wahrheit tragen 
Und ganz gefafit dem Schicksal in das Aug sehn, 
Das ist héchste Wiirde, merkt es wohl! 

Wie Erd und Himmel schoner sind, weit schoner 
Als Finsternis und Chaos, einst die ersten, 

Und wie wir Erd und Himmel iiberscheinen, 

In Form und Art verdichteter und schoner 

In Willen, freiem Tun, Gemeinsamkeit 

Und tausend andern Zeichen reinern Lebens, 

So tritt Vollkommneres in unsre Spuren, 

Von uns geborne Macht, in Schénheit starker, 
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Bestimmt uns auszustechen, wie wir selbst 

Das alte Dunkel iiberglinzen — wir sind 

Dabei nicht mehr besiegt als einst von uns 

Das ungestalte Chaos. Hadert wohl 

Der dumpfe Boden mit dem stolzen Forst, 

Dem selbstgenahrten, schoner als er selbst? 
Kann er die Herrschaft griiner Haine leugnen? 
Oder der Baum, soll er die Taube neiden 

Drum, weil sie gurrt und schneeige Fliigel hat, 
Womit sie wandert, ihre Freuden finden? 

Wir selbst sind solche Baume, unser Astwerk 
Erzeugte nicht bla einsamliche Tauben, 

Nein, Adler goldgefiederte, die uns 

An Schonheit iiberhohn — sie herrschen drum 
Zu Recht, denn das ist ewiges Gesetz: 

Der hoéchsten Schonheit auch die héchste Macht. 
Danach zwingt wohl ein andrer Stamm einst unsre 
Besieger so zu trauern wie’s jetzt wir tun. — 
Den jungen Gott der Meere, saht ihr ihn, 

Der mich entthronte: Saht ihr auch sein Antlitz? 
Saht seinen Wagen durch den Schaum gefiihrt 
Von stolzbeschwingten Wesen, die er schuf? 

Ich sah ihn ziehen durch gestillte Wasser 

Mit solchem Schein von Schoénheit in den Augen, 
Daf} michs bezwang ein triib Lebwohl zu bieten 
All meinem Reich — ich bot ein triib Lebwohl 
Und kam hierher zu sehn, welch schmerzvoll Schicksal 
Euch niederdriicke und wie ich am besten 

Euch Trost bracht in dies allerhéchste Elend — 
Die Wahrheit nehmt, laf t sie euch Balsam sein.« 


Ob wirklich tiberzeugt, ob aus Verachtung 

Sie Schweigen wahrten, als Oceanus 

Vom Murmeln lieB, welch tiefes Griibeln lést es? 
Doch war es so. Zuerst gab niemand Antwort 
Als Eine Unbeachtete: Clymene. 
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Und doch, sie gab nicht Antwort, klagte blof. 
Mit milderhobnem Blick und Fieberlippen 
Nahm zaghaft sie das Wort vor den Ergrimmten: 
»O Vater, ich bin hier die schwichste Stimme 
Und all mein Wissen ist: die Freude schhwand 
Und das, was Qual hei®t, kroch in unsre Herzen, 
Um dort fiir ganz zu bleiben wie ich fiirchte. 

Ich deutete kein Ubel vor, wiift ich 

Abwenden kénnt solch schwach Geschopf die Hilfe, 
Die rechtens kommen soll von machtigen Gottern. 
Doch lat mein Leid mich sagen, la8t mich sagen, 
Wovon ich hért und wie’s mich weinen machte 
Und wei, da wir von jeder Hoffnung schieden: 
Ich stand an einer Kiiste, heitern Kiiste, 

An die es sti aus einem Lande wehte 

Von Baumen, Blumen, Wohlgeruch und Ruhe. 
Voll linder Lust war sie, wie ich voll Gram, 

Zu sehr voll Lust und k6stlich sanfter Warme, 

So daf ich eine Regung fihlt im Herzen, 

Drob diese Einsamkeit zu zeihn und schmahn 
Mit Sang der Triibsal, unsrer Not Musik, 

Und sai und nahm mir einen Muschelmund 

Und sprach hinein und machte Melodie. 

O Melodie nicht mehr, denn wie ich sang 

Und lief’ der dumpfen Muschel Echo kunstlos 
Verwehn im Seewind, kam von schattigem Strand 
Geniiber, einem Eiland in der See, 

Ein Zaubertoénen mit dem Wechselwind, 

Das mich zugleich vergehn lief und belebte. 

Fort warf ich meine Muschel in den Sand 

Die eine Woge fiillt wie ich erfiillt war 

Von dieser neuen, goldnen Melodie. 

Lebendiger Tod flo her in jedem Klange, 
Jedwede Art berauschend rascher Tone, 

Die nacheinander und doch all zusammen 

Wie Perlen plotzlich von den Schniiren fielen. 


Und dann ein andrer, dann ein andrer Ton, 

Wie eine Taube jeder, die den Olbaum 
Musikbeschwingt, statt lautlosen Gefieders, 
Verlaft mich zu umschweben und mich krank 
Vor Lust und Leid zu machen. Leid benahm mich, 
Und die verziickten Ohren hielt ich zu, 

Als durch das Zittern meiner Hinde siifre, 
Noch siifre Stimme kam als jede Weise, 

Und immer riefs: »Apollo! junger Apollo! 
Friihschimmernder Apollo! junger Apollo! « 

Ich floh, es folgte mir und rief: Apollo! 

O Vater, Briider, hattet meine Pein 

Ihr da gefiihlt — Saturn, die Pein gefiihlt, 

Ihr hiefiet diese zu willfahrige Zunge 

Nicht vorlaut, das sie wagt gehdrt zu werden.« 
So rann zag ihre Stimme wie ein Bach, 

Der sdumt im kieselreichen Strand, sich fiirchtend 
Ins Meer zu treffen, doch sie traf ins Meer 

Und schauderte, denn sie verschlang im Zorn 
Enceladus, des Riesen, machtige Stimme. 

Die schweren Silben kamen dréhnend her, 

Wie in halb flutenvollen Felsenhohlen 
Verdrossne Wogen — auf den Arm gestiitzt 

Hob er sich nicht, in duferster Verachtung: 
»Anhoren sollen wir den Uberweisen, 

Die tibertorichte Gigantin, Gotter? 

Nicht Donnerkeil um Donnerkeil bis all 

Sein Riistzeug der Emporer Zeus verbraucht, 
Nicht Welt um Welt getiirmt auf diese Schultern, 
Zermarterten mich mehr als kindische Worte 
Inmitten dieser schrecklichen Entthronung. 
Sprecht! schreit! briillt! heult! ihr schlafrigen Titanen, 
Vergafet ihr die Schlige, schnéden Stéfe? 

Hat euch nicht eines Neulings Arm gestiirzt? 
Und du, vergi®t du, Scheinmonarch der Wogen, 
Das Brennen in den Meeren? — Wie? entfachte 
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Ich euern Zorn mit gar so wenig Worten? 

O Gliick! denn nun seh ich euch nicht verloren! 
O Gliick! denn nun seh ich wohl tausend Augen 
Weit auf nach Rache gliihn.« — So sprach er, hob 
Dann seine michtige Gestalt und stand 

Und sprach noch immer fort: »Nun seid ihr Flammen, 
Ich lehr euch wie ihr brennen mii$t und wie 
Den Ather reinigen von euren Feinden 

Und wie des Feuers krumme Zacken fiihren, 
Um Zeus geschwollne Wolken wegzusengen, 
Dies kleine Sein im eignen Zelt erstickend. 

La®t ihn das Ubel dulden, das er tat! 

Zwar schmah, Oceanus, ich deine Lehre, 

Doch qualt mich mehr als der Verlust von Reichen: 
Die ‘Tage schlummerhafter Ruhe flohn, 

Die Tage, die von bésem Krieg nichts wufiten, 
Als all des Himmels schGne Wesen kamen, 

Um offnen Augs zu raten, was wir sprachen. 
Das war, eh wir die Brauen runzeln lernten, 

Eh unsre Lippen andre Laute kannten 

Als hehre — eh wir vom beschwingten Ding 

Sieg wuften: man verlér es, man gew4nn es. 
Und seid gedenk, daf} unser hellster Bruder 
Hyperion selbst der Schmach noch nicht verfiel — 
Hyperion! — seht, sein Strahlenglanz ist hier! —« 


All sahn aufs Antlitz des Enceladus 

Und sahen, wahrend noch Hyperions Name 

Von seinem Mund zu den gewolbten Felsen 
Flog, blassen Glanz auf seinen finstern Ziigen, 
Nicht wild mehr, denn er sah so manchen Gott 
Gleich sich im Zorn. Er blickte auf sie all 

Und sah auf jedem Antlitz einen Lichtglanz, 
Doch heller auf Saturns, des weifs Gelock 

Schien wie das Schaumgeblas um einen Schiffskiel, 
Wenn er hinein in eine Mittnachtsbucht streicht. 
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So wahrten sie ein bla und silbern Schweigen, 
Bis plétzlich eine Glanzflut wie der Morgen 
Die schwarz getiirmten Schroffen all durchdrang. 
All die betriibten Raume des Vergessens 

' Und jeder Golf und jede alte Kluft 

Und jede Hoh und jede diistre Tiefe, 

Stumm oder heiser, drin sich Stréme qualten, 
Und all die stets ergossnen Katarakte 

Und jeder jahe Sturzbach fern und nah, 
Vordem gehiillt in Nacht und riesige Schatten, 
Sahen das Licht nun und sie machtens schrecklich. 
Es war Hyperion: auf granitne Spitze 

Den Strahlenfuf gesetzt, stand er, den Jammer 
Zu schauen, den sein Glanz entschleiert hatte 
Zum argstverhaften Anblick seiner selbst. 
Golden sein Haar, numidisch kurze Locken, 
K@6niglich die Gestalt — ein weiter Schatten 
Inmitten eigner Helle, wie die Masse 

Von Memnons Bild bei Sonnenuntergang 

Fir Einen, der vom dimmrigen Osten herzieht. 
Auch Seufzer, triib wie diese Memnonsharfe, 
Erhob er, wahrend er die Hande sinnend 
Zusammenprefite und in Schweigen stand. 
Verzweiflung padkte nochmals die Gefallnen 
Beim Anblick des bestiirzten Tagbeherrschers, 
Und Viele bargen vor dem Licht ihr Antlitz. 
Enceladus jedoch sandt wilde Blicke 

Um in der Bruderschaft, vor deren Funkeln 
Aufstanden Japetus, desgleichen Creiis, 

Auch Phorcus, seegeboren, und sie schritten 
Gemeinsam hin zum Gipfel, wo er tiirmte. 
Dort riefen diese Vier Saturn beim Namen, 
Hyperion gab vom Fels zuriick: Saturn! 

Saturn saf} nah der G6ttermutter — freudig 
War nicht ihr Antlitz, taten alle Gotter 

Aus dumpfer Kehle auch den Ruf: Saturn! 
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Drittes BucH 


So zwischen Aufruhr und betriibtem Frieden 
Ganz in Verwirrung waren die Titanen. 

O laf sie, Muse, lafi sie ihrem Jammer, 

Du bist zu schwach, solchen Tumult zu singen. 
Abseitiger Schmerz frommt deinen Lippen mehr 
Und von einsamem Gram ein Klagelied. 

Laf sie, o Muse, denn von nun an findest 

Du manch gefallnen friihen Gott vergebens 
Umwandern an verwilderten Gestaden. 
Indessen riihre fromm die Delphische Harfe, 
Und einzig zuwehn wird ein Wind vom Himmel 
Dem seligen Getén der Dorischen Fléte, 
Denn sieh: es gilt den Vater aller Dichtung. 
Fach jedes Ding, das mennigrot ist, an, 

Die Ros laf heftig gliihn und warm die Luft, 
Und laf die Abend- und die Mcrgenwolken 

In tippigen Schwaden iiber Hiigel ziehn. 

Im Becher schéumen laf den Purpurwein, 

Kalt wie ein Sprudelquell, feinlippige Muscheln 
In Sand und Meerestiefen farbe scharlach 
Durch ihre Labyrinthe all und laf 

Die Maid erréten wie verwirrt von Kiissen. 
Frohlocke, Haupt der laubigen Cykladen, 
Delos, mit deinen grinlichen Oliven 

Und Palmen rasenschattend, Pappeln, Buchen, 
Worin der Zephyr lautesten Gesang haucht, 
Darunter Haseln, dick- und dunkelstammig: 
Noch einmal gilt der goldne Ton Apollo! 

Wo weilte er, als der Gigant der Sonne 

Hell stand inmitten aller Not der Seinen? 

Er hatte beide, seine sch6ne Mutter 

Und Zwillingsschwester schlafend in der Laube 
Gelassen und er wanderte im Zwielicht 

Des Morgens lings den Weiden eines Bachs 


Fu8kn6cheltief in Lilien des Tals. 

Die Nachtigall schwieg und nur wenig Sterne 
Versdumten sich noch in den Himmeln — sanft 
Begann die Drossel. Auf der ganzen Insel 

War kein Versteck und keine stille Hohle 
Unheimgesucht vom Murmelton der Wogen, 
Doch kaum vernehmbar in manch griinem Winkel. 
Er horcht’ und weint’ und seine Tranen rannen 
Hell auf den goldnen Bogen, den er hielt. 

So stand er halbgeschlossnen triiben Auges, 

Da trat dichtbei von unter wirrem Astwerk 
Gemessen eine hehre G6ttin vor. 

Es lag ein Sinn fiir ihn in ihren Mienen, 

Die er mit eifriger Vermutung anfing 

Zu lesen, wahrend er melodisch sprach: 

» Wie kamst du tibers bodenlose Meer? 

Wie? oder lebte dies Gesicht und Wesen 

Hier in den Talern unsichtbar bis heute? 

Sicher, ich horte dies Gewand schon streifen 

Hin tubers Laub am Boden, wenn ich einsam 

Im kiihlen Forst saf3. Sicher, ich verfolgte 

Das Rascheln dieser weiten Sdume hier 

Durch griine Einsamkeiten, sah die Blumen 

Sich heben, wahrend noch das Wispern hinzog. 
G6ttin, ich sah schon friiher diese Augen 

Und ihre ewige Ruh, dies ganze Antlitz, 

Seis da8 ich traumte.« — »Ja« sprach die Erhabne, 
»Du hast von mir getrdumt und beim Erwachen 
Lag eine goldne Leyer neben dir. 

Als deine Finger ihre Saiten riihrten, 

Lauschte des ganzen Alls unendlich Ohr 

Niemiid in Pein und Lust auf die Geburt 

Solch neuen ténevollen Wunders. Seltsam: 

Du weinst und bist so reich beschenkt? Sag, Jiingling, 
Was kann er sein, dein Schmerz? denn ich bin traurig, 
Verlierst du eine Trane, drum vertrau 
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Dich Einer, die auf diesem 6den Eiland 

Ob deinem Schlaf und deinem Wachsein wachte 
Vom Tag an, wo du kinderhandig sinnlos 

Die schwachen Blumen pfliicktest, bis dein Arm 
Den ewig heldischen Bogen spannen konnte. 
Erschlief dein Tiefstes einer Macht von eh, 
Die heilige und friihe Throne lief 

Fir deine Weissagungen und um willen 
Neu-eingeborner Lieblichkeit.« — Apollo 

Gab prifend plotzlich und erhellten Auges 
Zur Antwort, wahrend sein melodisch weifer 
Hals klopfte von den Silben: »Mnemosyne! 
Dein Name flog mir zu, ich weifi nicht wie — 
Warum dir sagen, was du so gut siehst? 
Warum dir zeigen miihsam, was dein Mund 
Entratseln kann? Doch siegelt dunkel, dunkel 
Und peinvoll schlimm Vergessen meine Augen. 
Ich forsche nach, warum ich so betriibt bin, 

Bis eine Schwermut meine Glieder lahmt, 

Und dann sitz ich ins Gras und klag wie Einer, 
Der vormals Fliigel hatte. O warum 

Muf® ich verflucht mich fiihlen, wenn die Luft 
Treulos dem Schritt, der aufstrebt, weicht? Warum 
Den Rasen treten, meinem Fufi verhaft? 
Gottin, zeig irgend etwas Unbekanntes! 

Gibts andre Reiche noch als diese Insel? 

Was sind die Sterne? Dort die Sonne, Sonne? 
Und der so gleichmafiige Schein des Mondes! 
Und Sterne an die tausend! Zeig den Weg mir 
Zu irgendeinem ganz besonders schénen! 
Dann fliichte ich auf ihn mit meiner Leyer 
Und mach sein silbrig Schimmern selig zittern. 
Ich hért den Wolkendonner — wo ist Macht? 
Wess Hand, wess Dasein, welche Gottlichkeit 
Wirkt diesen Aufruhr in den Elementen, 

Indess ich eitel hier an den Gestaden 
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Lausch, furchtlos, doch in schmerzlichem Nichtwissen? 
Einsame Gottin, sprich! Bei deiner Harfe, 

Die jeden Morgen wehklagt, jeden Abend, 

Sag mir: was irr ich so durch diese Haine? 

Stumm bleibst du? stumm? — Doch wunderbare Lehre 
Les ich in deinem Antlitz, welches schweigt. 
Unendlich Wissen macht mich heut zum Gott. 
Und Namen, Taten, graue Sagen, bése 
Begebenheiten, hehrste Stimmen, Marter, 
Erschaffung und Vernichtung allzusamt 

Stroémt in die weiten Hohlen meines Hirns, 

Und das vergottlicht mich, als hatt ich Glutwein 
Oder ein sonder Elixier getrunken 

Und ward davon unsterblich.« — So der Gott. 
Und die entflammten Augen steten Glanzes 

Sahn unter seinen weifien, edlen Schlafen, 
Zitternd vor Licht und fest auf Mnemosyne. 
Bald packte ihn wild Schiittern und lief all 

Die ewige Schonheit seiner Glieder gliihen, 

Sehr gleich dem Ringen an dem Tor des Todes, 
Noch gleicher dem, wenn Einer vom bla ewigen 
Tod scheiden und mit einer Angst so heif, 

Wie die des Todes eisig ist, im Krampfe 

Ins Leben sterben mufi: so rang Apollo. 

Sein Haar, die goldnen und beriihmten Flechten, 
Umflossen wellig seinen heiSen Nacken. 
Wahrend der Pein hielt Mnemosyne hoch 

Die Arme, Einer gleich, die weissagt — da 

Schrie auf Apollo: seht, von allen seinen 
Himmlischen Gliedern — — — 
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Dir GEDICHTE ENGLISCH 


in der Reihenfolge der Ubertragungen 


PoEMS 


STANZAS 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity: 

The north cannot undo them, 


With a sleety whistle through them; 


Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 

Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy? 

To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steel it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 


we 
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SONG 


Think not of it, sweet one, so; — 
Give it not a tear; 

Sigh thou mayst, and bid it go 
Any, any where. 


Do not look so sad, sweet one, — 
Sad and fadingly; 

Shed one drop, then it is gone, 
O ’twas born to die. 


Still so pale? then darest weep; 
Weep, I’ll count the tears, 

And each one shall be a bliss 
For thee in after years. 


Brighter has it left thine eyes 
Than a sunny rill; 

And thy whispering melodies 
Are tenderer still. 


Yet — as all things mourn awhile 
At fleeting blisses; 

E’en let us too; but be our dirge 
A dirge of kisses. 


STANZAS TO Miss WYLIE 


O come Georgiana! the rose is full blown, 
The riches of Flora are lavishly strown, 

The air is all softness, and crystal the streams, 
The West is resplendently clothed in beams. 


O come! let us haste to the freshening shades, 

The quaintly carv’d seats, and the opening glades; 
Where the fearies are chanting their evening hymns, 
And in the last sun-beam the sylph lightly swims. 


And when thou art weary I'll find thee a bed, 
Of mosses and flowers to pillow thy head: 
And there Georgiana I'll sit at thy feet, 
While my story of love I enraptur’d repeat. 


So fondly I'll breathe, and so softly I'll sigh, 

Thou wilt think that some amorous Zephyr is nigh: 
Yet no — as I breathe I will press thy fair knee, 

And then thou wilt know that the sigh comes from me. 


Ah! why dearest girl should we lose all these blisses? 
That mortal’s a fool who such happiness misses: 

So smile acquiescence, and give me thy hand, 

With love-looking eyes, and with voice sweetly bland. 
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Daisy’s SONG 


The sun, with his great eye, 
Sees not so much as I; 

And the moon, all silver-proud, 
Might as well be in a cloud. 


And O the spring — the spring! 
I lead the life of a king! 
Couch’d in the teeming grass, 

I spy each pretty lass. 


I look where no one dares, 

And I stare where no one stares, 
And when the night ist nigh, 
Lambs bleet my lullaby. 


FRAGMENT 


O! were I one of the Olympian twelve, 

Their godships should pass this into a law, — 

That when a man doth set himself in toil 

After some beauty veiled far away, 

Each step he took should make his lady’s hand 

More soft, more white, and her fair cheek more fair; 
And for each briar-berry he might eat, 

A kiss should bud upon the tree of love, 

And pulp and ripen richer every hour, 

‘To melt away upon the traveller’s lips. 
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HymMwn To APOLLO 


God of the golden bow, 
And of the golden lyre, 
And of the golden hair, 
And of the golden fire, 
Charioteer 
Of the patient year, 
Where — where slept thine ire, 
When like a blank idiot I put on my wreath, 
Thy laurel, thy glory, 
The light of thy story, 
Or was I a worm — too low crawling, for death? 
O Delphic Apollo! 


The Thunderer grasp’d and grasp’d 
The Thunderer frown’d and frown’d; 
The eagle’s feathery mane 
For wrath became stiffen’d — the sound 
Of breeding thunder 
Went drowsily under, 
Muttering to be unbound. 
O why didst thou pity, and for a worm 
Why touch thy soft lute 
Till the thunder was mute, 
Why was not I crush’d — such a pitiful germ? 
O Delphic Apollo! 


The Pleiades were up, 
Watching the silent air; 
The seeds and roots in the Earth 
Were swelling for summer fare; 
The Ocean, its neighbour, 
Was at its old labour, 
When, who — who did dare 
To tie, like a madman, thy plant round his brow, 
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And grin and look proudly, 
And blaspheme so loudly, 

And live for that honour, to stoop to thee now? 
O Delphic Apollo! 


On a Lock oF MILTon’s HaIR 


Chief of organic numbers! 

Old Scholar of the Spheres! 

Thy spirit never slumbers, 

But rolls about our ears, 

For ever, and for ever! 

O what a mad endeavour 
Worketh he, 

Who to thy sacred and ennobled hearse 

Would offer a burnt sacrifice of verse 
And melody. 


How heavenward thou soundest, 
Live Temple of sweet noise, 
And Discord unconfoundest, 
Giving Delight new joys, 
And Pleasure nobler pinions! 
O, where are thy dominions? 
Lend thine ear 
To a young Delian oath, — ay, by thy soul, 
By all that from thy mortal lips did roll, 
And by the kernel of thine earthly love, 
Beauty, in things on earth, and things above 
I swear! 


When every childish fancy 

Has vanish’d from my rhyme, 

Will I, grey-gone in passion, 

Leave to an after-time, 

Hymning and Harmony 

Of thee, and of thy works, and of thy life; 

But vain is now the burning and the strife, 

Pangs are in vain, until I grow high-rife 
With old Philosophy, 

And mad with glimpses of futurity! 
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For many years my offering must be hush’d; 
When I do speak, I'll think upon this hour, 
Because I feel my forehead hot and flush’d, 
Even at the simplest vassal of thy power, — 
A lock of thy bright hair, — 
Sudden it came, 
And I was startled, when I caught thy name 
Coupled so unaware; 
Yet, at the moment, temperate was my blood. 
I thought I had beheld it from the flood. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE HIGHLANDS 
AFTER A VISIT TO BuRNS’s COUNTRY 


There is a charm in footing slow across a silent plain, 

Where patriot battle has been fought, where glory had 
the gain; 

There is a pleasure on the heath where Druids old have 
been, 

Where mantles grey have rustled by and swept the nettled 
green; 

There is a joy in every spot made known by times of old, 

New to the feet, although each tale a hundred times be told; 

There is a deeper joy than all, more solemn in the heart, 

More parching to the tongue than all, of more divine a 
smart, 

When weary steps forget themselves upon a pleasant turf, 

Upon hot sand, or flinty road, or sea-shore iron surf, 

Toward the castle or the cot, where long ago was born 

One who was great through mortal days, and died of 
fame unshorn, 

Light heather-bells may tremble then, — but they are far 
away; 

Wood-lark may sing from sandy fern, — the Sun may hear 
his lay; 

Runnels may kiss the grass on shelves and shallows clear, 

But their low voices are not heard, though come on travels 
drear; 

Blood-red the sun may set behind black mountain peaks, 

Blue tides may sluice and drench their time in caves and 
weedy creeks, 

Eagles may seem to sleep wing-wide upon the air; 

Ring-doves may fly convuls’d across to some high-cedared 
lair, 

But the forgotten eye is still fast lidded to the ground, 

As Palmer’s, that with weariness, mid-desert shrine hath 
found. 
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At such a time the soul’s a child, in childhood is the brain; 

Forgotten is the worldly heart — alone, it beats in vain: — 

Aye, if a madman could have leave to pass a healthful day 

To tell his forehead’s swoon and faint when first began 
decay, 

He might make tremble many a one whose spirit had gone 
forth 

To find a Bard’s low cradle-place about the silent North! 

Scanty the hour and few the steps beyond the bourn of care, 

Beyond the sweet and bitter world, — beyond it unaware! 

Scanty the hour and few the steps, because a longer stay 

Would bar return, and make a man forget his mortal way: 

O horrible! to lose the sight of well remember’d face, 

Of Brother’s eyes, of Sister’s brow — constant to every 
place; 

Filling the air, as on we move, with portraiture intense; 

More warm than those heroic tints that pain a painter’s 
sense, 

When shapes of old come striding by, and visages of old, 

Locks shining black, hair scanty grey, and passions 
manifold. 

No, no, that horror cannot be, for at the cables length 

Man feels the gentle anchor pull and gladdens in its 
strength: — 

One hour, half-idiot, he stands by mossy waterfall, 

But in the very next he reads his soul’s memorial: — 

He reads it on the mountain’s height, where chance he 
may sit down 

Upon rough marble diadem — that hill’s eternal crown. 

Yet be his anchor e’er so fast, room is there for a prayer 

That man may never lose his mind on mountains black 
and bare; 

That he may stray league after league, some great birth- 
place to find 

And keep his vision clear from speck, his inward sight 
unblind. 
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Mec MERRILIES 


Old Meg she was a Gipsy, 
And lived upon the Moors: 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out of doors. 


Her apples were swart blackberries, 
Her currants pods 0’ broom; 
Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 


Her book a churchyard tomb. 


Her Brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her sisters larchen trees — 
Alone with her great family 
She lived as she did please. 


No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, 

And ’stead of supper she would stare 
Full hard against the Moon. 


But every morn of woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glen Yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 


And with her fingers old and brown 
She plaited Mats of Rushes, 

And gave them to the Cottagers 
She met among the Bushes. 


Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen 
And tall as Amazon: 


An old red blanket cloak she wore; 
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A chip-hat had she on. 
God rest her aged bones somewhere — 
She died full long agone! 
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LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done. 


I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 
And on thy cheek a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 


“I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful — a faery’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone; 
She look’d at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sideways would she lean, and sing 


A faery’s song. 


She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew; 
And sure in language strange she said — 

‘I love thee true!’ 
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She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she gazed and sigh’d full sore, 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 

With kisses four. 


And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d — ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dream’d 

On the cold hill side. 


I saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
Who cried — ‘La belle Dame sans merci 
Hath thee in thrall!’ 


I saw their starv’d lips in the gloam, 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke, and found me here, 
On the cold hill side. 


And this is why I sojourn here, 
Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is wither’d from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 
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SONG 


The stranger lighted from his steed, 
And ere he spake a word, 

He seiz’d my lady’s lilly hand, 
And kiss’d it all unheard. 


The stranger walk’d into the hall, 
And ere he spake a word, 

He kiss’d my lady’s cherry lips, 
And kiss’d ’em all unheard. 


The stranger walk’d into the bower, — 
But my lady first did go, — 

Aye hand in hand into the bower, 
Where my lord’s roses blow. 


My lady’s maid had a silken scarf, 
And a golden ring had she, 

And a kiss from the stranger, as off he went 
Again on his fair palfrey. 
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THE EvE oF St. AGNES 


THE Eve or St. Mark 


Tue Eve or St. AGNES 


St. Agnes’ Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold: 

Numb were the Beadsman’s fingers, while he told 

His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seem’d taking flight for heaven, without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin’s picture, while his prayer he saith. 


His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man; 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back returneth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees: 
The sculptur’d dead, on each side, seem to freeze, 
Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails: 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 
He passeth by; and his weak spirit fails 

To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 


Northward he turneth through a little door, 
And scarce three steps, ere Music’s golden tongue 
Flatter’d to tears this aged man and poor, 
But no — already had his deathbell rung: 
The joys of all his life were said and sung: 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes’ Eve: 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 
And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to grieve. 


That ancient Beadsman heard the prelude soft; 
And so it chane’d, for many a door was wide, 
From hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft, 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide: 
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The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests: 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed, 
Star’d, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise on their 
breasts. 


At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array, 
Numerous as shadows haunting faerily 
The brain, new-stuff’d, in youth, with triumphs gay 
Of old romance. These let us wish away, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there, 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 
On love, and wing’d St. Agnes’ saintly care, 
As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 


They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 
If ceremonies due they did aright, 
As, supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine their beauties, lilly white; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 


Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline: 
The music, yearning like a God in pain, 
She scarcely heard: her maiden eyes divine, 
Fix’d on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all: in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 
And back retir’d; not cool’d by high disdain, 
But she saw not: her heart was otherwhere: 
She sigh’d for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the year. 
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She danc’d along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short: 
The hallow’d hour was near at hand: she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng’d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 
*Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwink’d with faery fancy; all amort, 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 

And all the bliss to be before to-morrow morn. 


So, purposing each moment to retire, 

She linger’d still. Meantime, across the moors, 

Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 

For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 

Buttress’d from moonlight, stands he, and implores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 

But for one moment in the tedious hours, 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen; 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth such things 

have been. 


He ventures in: let no buzz’d whisper tell: 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love’s fev’rous citadel: 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage: not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 


Ah, happy chance! the aged creature came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand, 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s flame, 
Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 

The sound of merriment and chorus bland: 
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He startled her; but soon she knew his face, 

An grasp’d his fingers in her palsied hand, 

Saying, Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this place: 
They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thirsty 


race! 


“Get hence! get hence! there’s dwarfish Hildebrand; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 

He cursed thee and thine, both house and land: 

Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 

More tame for his gray hairs — Alas me! flit! 

Flit like a ghost away.” — “Ah, Gossip dear, 

We're safe enough; here in this arm-chair sit, 

And tell me how” — “Good saints! not here, not here; 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier.” 


He follow’d through a lowly arched way, 

Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume; 

And as she mutter’d ““Well-a — well-a-day!” 

He found him in a little moonlight room, 

Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

“Now tell me where is Madeline’’, said he, 

“O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 

Which none but secret sisterhood may see, 
When they St. Agnes’ wool are weaving piously.” 


“St. Agnes! Ah! it is St. Agnes’ Eve — 
Yet men will murder upon holy days: 
Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
‘To venture so: it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro! — St. Agnes’ Eve! 
God’s help! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night: good angels her deceive! 
But let me laugh awhile, I’ve mickle time to grieve.” 
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Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 

Who keepeth clos’d a wond’rous riddle-book, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 

His lady’s purpose; and he scarce could brook 

Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 


Sudden a thought came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot: then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start: 
‘A cruel man and impious thou art: 
Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep, and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go! — I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem.” 


“T will not harm her, by all saints I swear”, 
Quoth Porphyro: “O may I ne’er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 
Or look with ruffian passion in her face: 
Good Angela, believe me by these tears; 
Or I will, even in a moment’s space, 
Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s ears, 

And beard them, though they be more fang’d than wolves 
and bears.” 
“Ah! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll; 
Whose prayers for thee, each morn and evening, 
Were never miss’d”, — Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro; 
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So woeful, and of such deep sorrowing, 
That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 


Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legion’d faeries pac’d the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 
Since Merlin paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 


“Tt shall be as thou wishest’’, said the Dame: 
“All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night: by the tambour frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see: no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 
Wait here, my child, with patience, kneel in prayer 
The while: Ah! thou must needs the lady wed, 

Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 


So saying she hobbled off with busy fear. 
The lover’s endless minutes slowly pass’d; 
The dame return’d, and whisper’d in his ear 
To follow her; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hush’d, and chaste; 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleas’d amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 


Her faltering hand upon the balustrade, 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
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When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
Rose, like a mission’d spirit, unaware: 
With silver taper’s light, and pious care, 
She turn’d and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray’d and fled. 


Out went the taper as she hurried in; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died: 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 

To spirits of the air, and visions wide: 

No utter’d syllable, or, woe betide! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. 


A casement high and triple-arch’d there was, 
All garlanded with carven imag’ries, 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damask’d wings; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blush’d with blood of queens and 
kings. 


Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 

She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
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Save wings, for heaven: — Porphyro grew faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 


Anon his heart revives: her vespers done, 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees: 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 


Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex’d she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress’d 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day; 
Blissfully haven’d both from joy and plain; 
Clasp’d like a missal where swart Paynims pray; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again. 


Stol’n to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listen’d to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breath’d himself: then from the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 
And over the hush’d carpet, silent, stept, 

And ’tween the curtains peep’d, where, lo! — how fast 
she slept. 


Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight, soft he set 
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A table, and, half anguish’d, threw thereon 

A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet: — 

O for some drowsy Morphean amulet! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 

The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet, 

Affray his ears, though but in dying tone: — 
The hall door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 


And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender’d, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon, 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 


These delicates he heap’d with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light. — 
‘“‘And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite: 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes’ sake, 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache.” 


Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains: — twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as iced stream: 
The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies: 
It seem’d he never, never could redeem 
From such a stedfast spell his lady’s eyes; 

So mus’d, awhile, entoil’d in woofed phantasies. 
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Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be, 
He play’d an ancient ditty, long since mute, 
In Provence call’d, “La belle Dame sans mercy”: 
Close to her ear touching the melody; — 
Wherewith disturb’d, she utter’d a soft moan: 
He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone: 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 


Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep: 

There was a painful change, that nigh expell’d 

The blisses of her dream so pure and deep 

At which fair Madeline began to weep, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh; 

While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep; 

Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she look’d so dreamingly. 


“Ah, Porphyro!” said she, “but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tunable with every sweetest vow; 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear: 
How changed thou art! how pallid, chill, and drear! 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear! 
Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go.” 


Beyond a mortal man impassion’d far 

At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 
Ethereal, flush’d, and like a throbbing star 
Seen ’mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 
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Solution sweet: meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like Love’s alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes; St. Agnes’ moon hath set. 


*Tis dark: quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet. 
“This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline!” 
"Tis dark: the iced gusts still rave and beat: 
“No dream, alas! alas! and woe is mine! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine. — 
Cruel! what traitor could thee hither bring? 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing; — 

A dove forlorn and lost with sick unpruned wing.” 


“My Madeline! sweet dreamer! lovely bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest? 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shap’d and vermeil dyed? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famish’d pilgrim, — sav’d by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 


“Hark! ’tis an elfin-storm from faery land, 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed: 
Arise — arise! the morning is at hand; — 
The bloatet wassaillers will never heed: — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
Drown’d all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead: 
Awake! arise! my love, and fearless be, 
For o’er the southern moors I have a home for thee.” 
She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
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At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found. — 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-droop’d lamp was flickering by each door; 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter’d in the besieging wind’s uproar; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 


They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall; 

Like phantoms, to the iron porch, they glide; 

Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flaggon by his side: 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 

But his sagacious eye an inmate owns: 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide: — 

The chains lie silent on the footworn stones; — 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 


And they are gone: aye, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmar’d. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform; 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought for slept among his ashes cold. 
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THe Eve orf SAINT MARK 
A Fragment 


Upon a Sabbath-day it fell; 

Twice holy was the Sabbath-bell, 
That call’d the folk to evening prayer; 
The city streets were clean and fair 
From wholesome drench of April rains; 
And, on the western window panes, 
The chilly sunset faintly told 

Of unmatur’d green, vallies cold, 

Of the green thorny bloomless hedge, 
Of rivers new with spring-tide sedge, 
Of primroses by shelter’d rills, 

And daisies on the aguish hills. 

Twice holy was the Sabbath-bell: 

The silent streets were crowded well 
With staid and pious companies, 
Warm from their fire-side orat’ries; 
And moving, with demurest air, 

To even-song, and vesper prayer. 
Each arched porch, and entry low, 
Was fill’d with patient folk and slow, 
With whispers hush, and shuffling feet, 
While play’d the organ loud and sweet. 


The bells had ceas’d, the prayers begun, 
And Bertha had not yet half done 

A curious volume, patch’d and torn, 
That all day long, from earliest morn, 
Had taken captive her two eyes, 
Among its golden broideries, 

Perplex’d her with a thousand things, — 
The stars of Heaven, and angels’ wings, 
Martyrs in a fiery blaze, 

Azure saints in silver rays, 
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Moses’ breastplate and the seven 
Candlesticks John saw in Heaven, 
The winged Lion of Saint Mark, 
And the Covenantal Ark, 

With its many mysteries, 
Cherubim and golden mice. 


Bertha was a maiden fair, 

Dwelling in the old Minster-square; 
From her fire-side she could see, 
Sidelong, its rich antiquity, 

Far as the Bishop’s garden-wall; 
Where sycamores and elm-trees tall, 
Full-leav’d, the forest had outstript, 
By no sharp north-wind ever nipt, 

So shelter’d by the mighty pile 

Bertha arose, and read awhile, 

With forehead ’gainst the window-pane 
Again she try’d, and then again, 

Until the dusk eve left her dark 

Upon the legend of St. Mark. 

From plaited lawn-frill, fine and thin, 
She liftet up her soft warm chin, 

With aching neck and swimming eyes, 
And daz’d with saintly imageries. 


All was gloom, and silent all, 

Save now and then the still foot-fall 
Of one returning homewards late, 
Past the echoing minster-gate. 


The clamorous daws, that all the day 
Above tree-tops and towers play, 
Pair by pair had gone to rest, 

Each in its ancient belfry-nest, 
Where asleep they fall betimes, 

To music of the drowsy chimes. 
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All was silent, all was gloom, 

Abroad and in the homely room; 

Down she sat, poor cheated soul! 

And struck a lamp from the dismal coal; 
Lean’d forward, with bright dropping hair 
And slant book, full against the glare. 
Her shadow, in uneasy guise, 

Hover’d about, a giant size, 

On ceiling-beam and old oak chair, 

The parrot’s cage, and panel square; 

And the warm angled winter screen, 

On which were many monsters seen, 
Call’d doves of Siam, Lima mice, 

And legless birds of Paradise, 

Macaw, and tender Avadavat, 

And silken-furr’d Angora cat. 

Untir’d she read, her shadow still 
Glower’d about, as it would fill 

The room with wildest forms and shades, 
As though some ghostly queen of spades 
Had come to mock behind her back, 

And dance, and ruffle her garments black. 


Untir’d she read the legend page, 

Of holy Mark, from youth to age, 
On land, on sea, in pagan chains, 
Rejoicing for his many pains. 
Sometimes the learned eremite, 
With golden star, or dagger bright, 
Referr’d to pious poesies 

Written in smallest crow-quill size 
Beneath the text; and thus the rhyme 
Was parcell’d out from time to time: 
— “Als writith he of swevenis, 

Men han beforne they wake in bliss, 
Whanne that hir friendes thinke hem bound 
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Ia crimped shroude farre under grounde, 
And how a litling child mote be 

A saint er its nativitie, 

Gif that the modre (God her blesse!) 
Kepen in solitarinesse. 

And kissen devoute the holy croce. 

Of Goddes love, and Sathan’s force, — 
He writith; and thinges many mo: 

Of swiche thinges I may not shew. 
Bot I must tellen verilie 

Somdel of Sainté Cicilie, 

And chieflie what he auctorethe 

Of Sainté Markis life and dethe:” 


At length her constant eyelids come 
Upon the fervent martyrdom; 
Then lastly to his holy shrine, 
Exalt amid the tapers’ shine 

At Venice, — 
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SOLITUDE 


O Solitude! if I must with thee dwell, 

Let it not be among the jumbled heap 

Of murky buildings; climb with me the steep, — 
Nature’s observatory — whence the dell, 
Its flowery slopes, its river’s crystal swell, 

May seem a span; let me thy vigils keep 

*Mongst boughs pavilion’d, where the deer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 

But though I'll gladly trace these scenes with thee, 

Yet the sweet converse of an innocent mind, 
Whose words are images of thoughts refin’d, 

Is my soul’s pleasure; and it sure must be 
Almost the highest bliss of human-kind, 

When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 


WHEN I HAVE FEARS... 


When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 
Before high-piled books, in charactery, 
Hold like full garners the full-ripen’d grain; 
When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 
Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 
And feel that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 
And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 
That I shall never look upon thee more, 
Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love; — then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think, 
Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 
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SILENTLY 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
"Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven, — to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, — an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by: 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 


To G. A.W. 
(Georgiana Augusta Wylie) 


Nymph of the downward smile and sidelong glance, 
In what diviner moments of the day 
Art thou most lovely? — when gone far astray 
Into the labyrinths of sweet utterance, 
Or when serenely wand’ring in a trance 
Of sober thought? — Or when starting away 
With careless robe to meet the morning ray 
Thou spar’st the flowers in thy mazy dance? 
Haply ’tis when thy ruby lips part sweetly, 
And so remain, because thou listenest: 
But thou to please wert nurtured so completely 
That I can never tell what mood is best. 
I shall as soon pronounce which Grace more neatly 
Trips it before Apollo than the rest. 
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How many Barps 


How many bards gild the lapses of time! 
A few of them have ever been the food 
Of my delighted fancy, — I could brood 
Over their beauties, earthly, or sublime: 
And often, when I sit me down to rhyme, 
These will in throngs before my mind intrude: 
But no confusion, no disturbance rude 
Do they occasion; ’tis a pleasing chime. 
So the unnumber’d sounds that evening store; 
The songs of birds — the whisp’ring of the leaves — 
The voice of waters — the great bell that heaves 
With solemn sound, — and thousand others more, 
That distance of recognizance bereaves, 
Make pleasing music, and not wild uproar. 
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WAYFARING 


Keen, fitful gusts are whisp’ring here and there 
Among the bushes half leafless, and dry; 
The stars look very cold about the sky, 

And I have many miles on foot to fare. 

Yet feel I little of the cool bleak air, 

Or of the dead leaves rustling drearily, 

Or of those silver lamps that burn on high, 
Or of the distance from home’s pleasant lair: 
For I am brimful of the friendliness 

That in a little cottage I have found; 

Of fair-hair’d Milton’s eloquent distress, 

And all his love for gentle Lycid drown’d, 
Of lovely Laura in her light green dress, 

And faithful Petrarch gloriously crown’d. 
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DEDIKATION 
To Leigh Hunt, Esq. 


Glory and Loveliness have pass’d away; 

For if we wander out in early morn, 

No wreathed incense do we see upborne 

Into the east to meet the smiliag day: 

No crowd of nymphs soft voic’d and young, and gay, 
In woven baskets bringing ears of corn, 
Roses, and pinks, and violets, to adorn 

The shrine of Flora in her early May. 

But there are left delights as high as these, 
And IJ shall ever bless my destiny, 

That in a time, when under pleasant trees 
Pan is no longer sought, I feel a free, 

A leafy luxury, seeing I could please, 

With these poor offerings, a man like thee. 


To Byron 


Byron! how sweetly sad thy melody! 
Attuning still the soul to tenderness, 
As if soft Pity, with unusual stress, 
Had touch’d her plaintive lute, and thou, being by, 
Hadst caught the tones, nor suffer’d them to die. 
O’ershadowing sorrow doth not make thee less 
Delightful: thou thy griefs dost dress 
With a bright halo, shining beamily, 
As when a cloud the golden moon doth veil, 
Its sides are ting’d with a resplendent glow, 
Through the dark robe oft amber rays prevail, 
And like fair veins in sable marble flow; 
Still warble, dying swan! still tell the tale, 
The enchanting tale, the tale of pleasing woe. 
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To SPENSER 


Spenser! a jealous honourer of thine, 
A forester deep in thy midmost trees, 
Did last eve, ask my promise to refine 
Some English that might strive thine ear to please. 
But Elfin Poet ’tis impossible 
For an inhabitant of wintry earth 
To rise like Phoebus with a golden quill, 
Fire-wing’d and make a morning in his mirth. 
It is impossible to escape from toil 
O’ the sudden and receive thy spiriting: 
The flower must drink the nature of the soil 
Before it can put forth its blossoming: 
Be with me in the summer days and I 
Will for thine honour and his pleasure try. 
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ON SITTING DOWN TO READ 
Kinc LEAR ONCE AGAIN 


O golden tongued Romance with serene lute! 
Fair plumed Syren! Queen of far-away! 
Leave melodizing on this wintry day, 

Shut up thine olden volume, and be mute: 

Adieu! for, once again, the fierce dispute 
Betwixt damnation and impassion’d clay 
Must I burn through; once more humbly assay 

The bitter-sweet of this Shakespearian fruit: 

Chief Poet! and ye clouds of Albion, 

Begetters of our deep eternal theme, 

When through the old oak Forest I am gone, 
Let me not wander in a barren dream, 

But, when I am consumed in the fire, 

Give me new Phoenix-wings to fly at my desire. 
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ON THE SONNET 


If by dull rhymes our English must be chain’d, 
And, like Andromeda, the Sonnet sweet 
Fetter’d, in spite of pained loveliness, 
Let us find out, if we must be constrain’d, 
Sandals more interwoven and complete 
To fit the naked foot of Poesy. 
Let us inspect the Lyre, and weigh the stress 
Of every chord, and see what may be gain’d 
By ear industrious, and attention meet; 
Misers of sound and syllable, no less 
Than Midas of his coinage, let us be 
Jealous of dead leaves in the bay wreath crown; 
So, if we may not let the Muse be free, 
She will be bound with garlands of her own. 
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Two SONNETS ON FAME 


I 


Fame, like a wayward Girl, will still be coy 
‘To those who woo her with too slavish knees, 
But makes surrender to some thoughtless Boy, 
And dotes the more upon a heart at ease; 
She is a Gipsy, will not speak to those 
Who have not learnt to be content without her; 
A Jilt, whose ear was never whisper’d close, 
Who thinks they scandal her who talk about her, 
A very Gipsy is she, Nilus-born, 
Sister-in-law to jealous Potiphar, 
Ye love-sick Bards! repay her scorn for scorn, 
Ye Artists lovelorn! madmen that ye are! 
Make your best bow to her and bid adieu, 
Then, if she likes it, she will follow you. 


II 


How fever’d is the man, who cannot look 

Upon his mortal days with temperate blood, 
Who vexes all the leaves of his life’s book, 

And robs his fair name of its maidenhood; 
It is as if the rose should pluck herself, 

Or the ripe plum finger its misty bloom, 
As if a Naiad, like a meddling elf, 

Should darken her pure grot with muddy gloom, 
But the rose leaves herself upon the briar, 

For winds to kiss and grateful bees to feed, 
And the ripe plum still wears its dim attire; 

The undisturbed lake has crystal space; 

When then should man, teasing the world for grace, 
Spoil his salvation for a fierce miscreed? 
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WRITTEN UPON THE Top OF BEN NEVIS 


Read me a lesson, Muse, and speak it loud 
Upon the top of Nevis, blind in mist! 

I look into the chasms, and a shroud 

Vaporous doth hide them, — just so much I wist 
Mankind do know of hell; I look o’erhead, 

And there is sullen mist, — even so much 
Mankind can tell of heaven; mist is spread 
Before the earth, beneath me, — even such, 
Even so vague is man’s sight of himself! 

Here are the craggy stones beneath my feet, — 
Thus much I know that, a poor witless elf, 

I tread on them, — that all my eye doth meet 

Is mist and crag, not only on this height, 

But in the world of thought and mental might! 
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ON THESEA 


It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand Caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
Often ’tis in such gentle temper found, 
That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be mov’d for days from where it sometimes fell, 
When last the winds of Heaven were unbound. 
Oh ye! who have your eye-balls vex’d and tir’d, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea; 
Oh ye! whose ears are dinn’d with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody — 
Sit ye near some old Cavern’s Mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quir’d! 
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ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


To HoMER 


Standing aloof in giant ignorance, 

Of thee I hear and of the Cyclades, 
As one who sits ashore and longs perchance 

To visit dolphin-coral in deep seas. 
So thou wast blind; — but then the veil was rent; 

For Jove uncurtain’d Heaven to let thee live, 
And Neptune made for thee a spumy tent, 

And Pan made sing for thee his forest-hive; 
Ay, on the shores of darkness there is light, 

And precipices show untrodden green, 
There is a budding morrow in midnight, 

There is a triple sight in blindness keen; 
Such seeing hadst thou, as it once befel 
To Dian, Queen of Earth, and Heaven, and Hell. 
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On A DREAM 


As Hermes once took to his feathers light, 

When lulled Argus, baffled, swoon’d and slept, 
So on a Delphic reed, my idle spright 

So play’d, so charm’d, so conquer’d, so bereft 
The dragon-world of all its hundred eyes; 

And, seeing it asleep, so fled away — 

Not to pure Ida with its snow-cold skies, 

Nor unto Tempe where Jove griev’d a day; 
But to that second circle of sad hell, 

Where ’mid the gust, the whirlwind, and the flaw 
Of rain and hail-stones, lovers need not tell 
Their sorrows. Pale were the sweet lips I saw, 
Pale were the lips I kiss’d, and fair the form 

I floated with, about that melancholy storm. 
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WRITTEN ON A SUMMER EVENING 


The church bells toll a melancholy round, 
Calling the people to some other prayers, 
Some other gloominess, more dreadful cares, 

More hearkening to the sermon’s horrid sound. 

Surely the mind of man is closely bound 
In some black spell; seeing that each one tears 
Himself from fireside joys, and Lydian airs, 

And converse high of those with glory crown’d. 

Still, still they toll, and I should feel a damp, — 
A chill as from the tomb, did I not know 

That they are dying like an outburnt lamp; 
That t’ is their sighing, wailing ere they go 
Into oblivion; — that fresh flowers will grow, 

And many glories of immortal stamp. 
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Wuy DID [ LAUGH TO-NIGHT? 


Why did I laugh to-night? No voice will tell: 
No God, no Demon of severe response, 
Deigns to reply from Heaven or from Hell. 
Then to my human heart I turn at once. 
Heart! Thou and I are here, sad and alone; 
I say, why did I laugh! O mortal pain! 
O Darkness! Darkness! ever must I moan, 
To question Heaven and Hell and Heart in vain. 
Why did I laugh? I know this Being’s lease, 
My fancy to its utmost blisses spreads; 
Yet would I on this very midnight cease, 
And the world’s gaudy ensigns see in shreds; 
Verse, Fame, and Beauty are intense indeed, 
But Death intenser — Death is Life’s high meed. 
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AFTER DARK VAPORS... 


After dark vapors have oppress’d our plains 
For a long dreary season, comes a day 
Born of the gentle South, and clears away 
From the sick heavens all unseemly stains. 
The anxious month, relieved of its pains, 
Takes as a long-lost right the feel of May; 
The eyelids with the passing coolness play 
Like rose leaves with the drip of Summer rains. 
' The calmest thoughts come round us; as of leaves 
Budding — fruit ripening in stillness — Autumn suns 
Smiling at eve upon the quiet sheaves — 
Sweet Sappho’s cheek — a smiling infant’s breath — 
The gradual sand that through an hour-glass runs — 
A woodland rivulet — a Poet’s death. 
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ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET 


The poetry of earth is never dead: 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 
That is the Grasshopper’s — he takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 
On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever, 
And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 
The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 


Tue Day Is GONE 


The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone! 

Sweet voice, sweet lips, soft hand, and softer breast, 
Warm breath, light whisper, tender semi-tone, 

Bright eyes, accomplish’d shape, and lang’rous waist! 
Faded the flower and all its budded charms, 

Faded the sight of beauty from my eyes, 
Faded the shape of beauty from my arms, 

Faded the voice, warmth, whiteness, paradise — 
Vanish’d unseasonably at shut of eve, 

When the dusk holiday — or holinight 
Of fragrant-curtain’d love begins to weave 

The woof of darkness thick, for hid delight; 
But, as I’ve read love’s missal through to-day, 
He'll let me sleep, seeing I fast and pray. 
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TO SLEEP 


O soft embalmer of the still midnight, 
Shutting, with careful fingers and benign, 
Our gloom-pleas’d eyes, embower’d from the light, 
Enshaded in forgetfulness divine: 
O soothest sleep! if so it please thee, close 
In midst of this thine hymn my willing eyes, 
Or wait the ‘Amen’, ere thy poppy throws 
Around my bed its lulling charities. 
Then save me, or the passed day will shine 
Upon my pillow, breeding many woes, — 
Save me from curious Conscience, that still lords 
Its strength for darkness, burrowing like a mole; 
Turn the key deftly in the oiled wards, 
And seal the hushed Casket of my soul. 
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BRIGHT STAR 


Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art — 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night 
And watching, with eternal lids apart, 
Like Nature’s patient, sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors — 
No — yet still steadfast, still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair love’s ripening breast. 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever — or else swoon to death. 
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THE ODEs 


ODE ON MELANCHOLY 


No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kiss’d 

By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine; 

Make not your rosary of yew-berries, 

Nor let the beetle nor the death-moth be 

Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 

A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries; 

For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 

And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 
And hides the green hill in an April shroud; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globed peonies; 

Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 


She dwells with Beauty — Beauty that must die; 

And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 

Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 

Turning to Poison while the bee-mouth sips: 

Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 

Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine: 

His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 

And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 
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To AUTUMN 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind, 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fumes of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers: 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 
Or by a cyder-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 


Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
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Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
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ODE ON INDOLENCE 


One morn before me were three figures seen, 
With bowed necks, and joined hands, side-faced; 
And one behind the other stepp’d serene, 
In placid sandals, and in white robes graced; 
They pass’d, like figures on a marble urn, 
When shifted round to see the other side; 
They came again; as when the urn once more 
Is shifted round, the first seen shades return; 
And they were strange to me, as may betide 
With vases, to one deep in Phidian lore. 


How is it, Shadows! that I knew ye not? 
How came ye muffled in so hush a mask? 
Was it a silent deep-disguised plot 
To steal away, and leave without a task 
My idle days? Ripe was the drowsy hour; 
The blissful cloud of summer-indolence 
Benumb’d my eyes; my pulse grew less and less; 
Pain had no sting, and pleasure’s wreath no flower: 
Oh, why did ye not melt, and leave my sense 
Unhaunted quite of all but — nothingness? 


A third time pass’d they by, and, passing, turn’d 
Each one the face a moment whiles to me; 
Then faded, and to follow them I burn’d 
And ach’d for wings, because I knew the three; 
The first was a fair Maid, and Love her name; 
The second was Ambition, pale of cheek, 
And ever watchful with fatigued eye; 
The last, whom I love more, the more of blame 
Is heap’d upon her, maiden most unmeek, — 
I knew to be my demon Poesy. 
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They faded, and, forsooth! I wanted wings: 
O folly! What is Love? and where is it? 
And for that poor Ambition! it springs 
From a man’s little heart’s short fever-fit; 
For Poesy! — no, — she has not a joy, — 
At least for me, — so sweet as drowsy noons, 
And evenings steep’d in honied indolence; 
O, for an age so shelter’d from annoy, 
That I may never know how change the moons, 
Or hear the voice of busy common-sense! 


And once more came they by; — alas! wherefore? 
My sleep had been embroider’d with dim dreams; 
My soul had been a lawn besprinkled o’er 
With flowers, and stirring shades, and baffled beams: 
The morn was clouded, but no shower fell, 
Tho’ in her lids hung the sweet tears of May; 
The open casement press’d a new-leav’d vine, 
Let in the budding warmth and throstle’s lay; 
O Shadows! ’twas a time to bid farewell! 
Upon your skirts had fallen no tears of mine. 


So, ye three Ghosts, adieu! Ye cannot raise 
My head cool-bedded in the flowery grass; 
For I would not be dieted with praise, 
A pet-lamb in a sentimental farce! 
Fade softly from my eyes, and be once more 
In masque-like figures on the dreamy urn; 
Farewell! I yet have visions for the night, 
And for the day faint visions there is store; 
Vanish, ye Phantoms! from my idle spright, 
Into the clouds, and never more return! 
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Ope To A NIGHTINGALE 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country-green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy 
ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets cover’d up in leaves; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain — 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
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The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music: — Do I wake or sleep? 
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ODE TO PsYcHE 


O Goddess! hear these tuneless numbers, wrung 
By sweet enforcement and remembrance dear, 
And pardon that thy secrets should be sung 
Even into thine own soft-conched ear: 
Surely I dreamt to-day, or did I see 
The winged Psyche with awaken’d eyes? 
I wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly, 
And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 
Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 
In deepest grass, beneath the whisp’ring roof 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied: 


*Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers, fragrant-eyed, 
Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian, 

They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass; 
Their arms embraced, and their pinions too: 
Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade adieu, 

As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love: 

The winged boy I knew; 
But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 
His Psyche true! 


O latest born and loveliest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy! 

Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star, 

Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky; 

Fairer than these, though temple thou hast none, 
Nor altar heap’d with flowers; 

Nor virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours, 

No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 
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From chain-swung censer teeming; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 


O brightest; though too late for antique vows, 
Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 

When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 
Holy the air, the water, and the fire; 

Yet even in these days so far retir’d 
From happy pieties, thy lucent fans, 
Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 

I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspir’d. 

So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 

Upon the midnight hours; 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swinged censer teeming; 

Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 
Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by steep; 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to sleep; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 
With buds, and bells, and stars without a name. 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
Who breeding flowers, will never breed the same: 


And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 
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A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 
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ODE ON A GRECIAN URN 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness! 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens loath? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy, happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 
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Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say’st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty”, — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 
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Own DEATH 


Can death be sleep, when life is but a dream, 
And scenes of bliss pass as a phantom by? 
The transient pleasures as a vision seem, 
And yet we think the greatest pain’s to die. 


How strange it is that man on earth should roam, 
And lead a life of woe, but not forsake 

His rugged path; nor dare he view alone 
His future doom which is but to awake. 
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HyYPrERION 


A Fragment 


First Book 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 
Far from the fiery noon, and eve’s one star, 

Sat gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Still as the silence round about his lair; 

Forest on forest hung about his head 

Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 

Robs not one light seed from the feather’d grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 

Spreading a shade: the Naiad ’mid her reeds 
Press’d her cold finger closer to her lips. 


Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 
No further than to where his feet had stray’d, 
And slept there since. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead, 
Unsceptred; and his realmless eyes were closed; 
While his bow’d head seem’d list’ning to the Earth, 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet. 


It seem’d no force could wake him from his place: 
But there came one, who with a kindred hand 
Touch’d his wide shoulders, after bending low 
With reverence, though to one who knew it not. 
She was a Goddess of the infant world; 

By her in stature the tall Amazon 

Had stood a pigmy’s height: she would have ta’en 
Achilles by the hair and bent his neck; 

Or with a finger stay’d Ixion’s wheel. 

Her face was large as that of Memphian sphinx, 
Pedestal’d haply in a palace court, 
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When sages look’d to Egypt for their lore. 

But oh! how unlike marble was that face: 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than Beauty’s self. 
There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 

Was with its stored thunder labouring up. 

One hand she press’d upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though an immortal, she felt cruel pain: 

The other upon Saturn’s bended neck 

She laid, and to the level of his ear 

Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake 
In solemn tenour and deep organ tone: 

Some mourning words, which in our feeble tongue 
Would come in these like accents; O how frail 
To that large utterance of the early Gods! 
‘Saturn, look up! — though wherefore, poor old King? 
I have no comfort for thee, no not one: 

I cannot say, “O wherefore sleepest thou?” 
For heaven is parted from thee, and the earth 
Knows thee not, thus afflicted, for a God; 

And ocean too, with all its solemn noise, 

Has from thy sceptre pass’d; and all the air 

Is emptied of thine hoary majesty. 

Thy thunder, conscious of the new command, 
Rumbles reluctant o’er our fallen house; 

And thy sharp lightning in unpractis’d hands 
Scorches and burns our once serene domain. 

O aching time! O moments big as years! 

All as ye pass swell out the monstrous truth, 
And press it so upon our weary griefs 

That unbelief has not a space to breathe. 
Saturn, sleep on: — O thoughtless, why did I 
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Thus violate thy slumbrous solitude? 
Why should I ope thy melancholy eyes? 
Saturn, sleep on! while at thy feet I weep.’ 


As when, upon a tranced summer-night, 
Those green-rob’d senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 
Save from one gradual solitary gust 
Which comes upon the silence, and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave; 

So came these words and went; the while in tears 
She touch’d her fair large forehead to the ground, 
Just where her falling hair might be outspread 

A soft and silken mat for Saturn’s feet. 

One moon, with alterations slow, had shed 

Her silver seasons four upon the night, 

And still these two were postured motionless, 
Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern; 

The frozen God still couchant on the earth, 

And the sad Goddess weeping at his feet: 

Until at length old Saturn lifted up 

His faded eyes, and saw his kingdom gone, 

And all the gloom and sorrow of the place, 

And that fair kneeling Goddess; and then spake 
As with a palsied tongue, and while his beard 
Shook horrid with such aspen-malady: 

‘O tender spouse of gold Hyperion, 

Thea, I feel thee ere I see thy face; 

Look up, and let me see our doom in it; 

Look up, and tell me if this feeble shape 

Is Saturn’s; tell me, if thou hear’st the voice 

Of Saturn; tell me, if this wrinkling brow, 
Naked and bare of its great diadem, 

Peers like the front of Saturn? Who had power 
To make me desolate? whence came the strength? 
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How was it nurtur’d to such bursting forth, 
While Fate seem’d strangled in my nervous grasp? 
But it is so; and I am smother’d up, 

And buried from all godlike exercise 

Of influence benign on planets pale, 

Of admonitions to the winds and seas, 

Of peaceful sway above man’s harvesting, 

And all those acts which Deity supreme 

Doth ease its heart of love in. — I am gone 
Away from my own bosom: I have left 

My strong identity, my real self, 

Somewhere between the throne, and where I sit 
Here on this spot of earth. Search, Thea, search! 
Open thine eyes eterne, and sphere them round 
Upon all space: space starr’d, and lorn of light; 
Space region’d with life-air; and barren void; 
Spaces of fire, and all the yawn of hell. — 
Search, Thea, search! and tell me, if thou seest 
A certain shape or shadow, making way 

With wings or chariot fierce to repossess 

A heaven he lost erewhile: it must — it must 

Be of ripe progress — Saturn must be King. 
Yes, there must be a golden victory; 

There must be Gods thrown down, and trumpets blown 
Of triumph calm, and hymns of festival 

Upon the gold clouds metropolitan, 

Voices of soft proclaim, and silver stir 

Of strings in hollow shells; and there shall be 
Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 

Of the sky-children; I will give command: 
Thea! Thea! Thea! where is Saturn?’ 


This passion lifted him upon his feet, 
And made his hands to struggle in the air, 
His Druid locks to shake and ooze with sweat, 
His eyes to fever out, his voice to cease. 
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He stood, and heard not Thea’s sobbing deep; 

A little time, and then again he snatch’d 
Utterance thus. — ‘But cannot I create? 

Cannot I form? Cannot I fashion forth 

Another world, another universe, 

To overbear and crumble this to naught? 

Where is another chaos? Where?’ — That word 
Found way unto Olympus, and made quake 

The rebel three. — Thea was startled up, 

And in her bearing was a sort of hope, 

As thus she quick-voiced spake, yet full of awe, 
“This cheers our fallen house: come to our friends, 
O Saturn! come away, and give them heart; 

I know the covert, for thence came I hither.’ 
Thus brief; then with beseeching eyes she went 
With backward footing through the shade a space: 
He follow’d, and she turn’d to lead the way 
Through aged boughs, that yielded like the mist 
Which eagles cleave upmounting from their nest. 


Meanwhile in other realms big tears were shed, 
More sorrow like to this, and such like woe, 
Too huge for mortal tongue or pen of scribe: 
The Titans fierce, self-hid, or prison-bound, 
Groan’d for the old allegiance once more, 
And listen’d in sharp pain for Saturn’s voice. 
But one of the whole mammoth-brood still kept 
His sov’reignty, and rule, and majesty; — 
Blazing Hyperion on his orbed fire 
Still sat, still snuff'd the incense, teeming up 
From man to the sun’s God; yet unsecure: 
For as among us mortals omen drear 
Fright and perplex, so also shudder’d he — 
Not at dog’s howl, or gloom-bird’s hated screech, 
Or the familiar visiting of one 


Upon the first toll of his passing-bell, 
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Or prophesyings of the midnight lamp; 

But horrors, portion’d to a giant nerve, 

Oft made Hyperion ache. His palace bright 
Bastion’d with pyramids of glowing gold, 

And touch’d with shade of bronzed obelisks, 
Glar’d a blood-red through all its thousand courts, 
Arches, and domes, and fiery galleries; 

And all its curtains of Aurorian clouds 

Flush’d angerly: while sometimes eagles’ wings, 
Unseen before by Gods or wondering men, 
Darken’d the place; and neighing steeds were heard, 
Not heard before by Gods or wondering men. 
Also, when he would taste the spicy wreaths 

Of incense, breath’d aloft from sacred hills, 
Instead of sweets, his ample palate took 

Savour of poisonous brass and metal sick: 

And so, when harbour’d in the sleepy west, 

After the full completion of fair day, — 

For rest divine upon exalted couch 

And slumber in the arms of melody, 

He pac’d away the pleasant hours of ease 

With stride colossal, on from hall to hall; 

While far within each aisle and deep recess, 

His winged minions in close clusters stood, 
Amaz’d and full of fear; like anxious men 

Who on wide plains gather in panting troops, 
When earthquakes jar their battlements and towers. 
Even now, while Saturn, rous’d from icy trance, 
Went step for step with Thea through the woods, 
Hyperion, leaving twilight in the rear, 

Came slope upon the threshold of the west; 

Then, as was wont, his palace-door flew ope 

In smoothest silence, save what solemn tubes, 
Blown by the serious Zephyrs, gave of sweet 

And wandering sounds, slow-breathed melodies; 
And like a rose in vermeil tint and shape, 
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In fragrance soft, and coolness to the eye, 
That inlet to severe magnificence 
Stood full blown, for the God to enter in. 


He enter’d, but he enter’d full of wrath; 
His flaming robes stream’d out beyond his heels, 
And gave a roar, as if of earthly fire, 
That scar’d away the meek ethereal Hours 
And made their dove-wings tremble. On he flared, 
From stately nave to nave, from vault to vault, 
Through bowers of fragrant and enwreathed light, 
And diamond-paved lustrous long arcades, 
Until he reach’d the great main cupola; 
There standing fierce beneath, he stamped his foot, 
And from the basements deep to the high towers 
Jarr’d his own golden region; and before 
The quavering thunder thereupon had ceas’d, 
His voice leapt out, despite of godlike curb, 
To this result: ‘O dreams of day and night! 
O monstrous forms! O effigies of pain! 
O spectres busy in a cold, cold gloom! 
O lank-ear’d Phantoms of black-weeded pools! 
Why do I know ye? why have I seen ye? why 
Is my eternal essence thus distraught 
To see and to behold these horrors new? 
Saturn is fallen, am I too to fall? 
Am I to leave this haven of my rest, 
This cradle of my glory, this soft clime, 
This calm luxuriance of blissful light, 
These crystalline pavilions, and pure fanes, 
Of all my lucent empire? It is left 
Deserted, void, nor any haunt of mine. 
The blaze, the splendour, and the symmetry, 
I cannot see — but darkness, death and darkness. 
Even here, into my centre of repose, 
The shady visions come to domineer, 
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Insult, and blind, and stifle up my pomp. — 

Fall! — No, by Tellus and her briny robes! 

Over the fiery frontier of my realms 

I will advance a terrible right arm 

Shall scare that infant thunderer, rebel Jove, 

And bid old Saturn take his throne again.’ — 

He spake, and ceas’d, the while a heavier threat 
Held struggle with his throat but came not forth; 
For as in theatres of crowded men 

Hubbub increases more they call out “Hush!” 

So at Hyperion’s words the Phantoms pale 
Bestirr’d themselves, thrice horrible and cold; 
And from the mirror’d level where he stood 

A mist arose, as from a scummy marsh. 

At this, through all his bulk an agony 

Crept gradual, from the feet unto the crown, 
Like a lithe serpent vast and muscular 

Making slow way, with head and neck convuls’d 
From over-strained might. Releas’d, he fled 

To the eastern gates, and full six dewy hours 
Before the dawn in season due should blush, 

He breath’d fierce breath against the sleepy portals, 
Clear’d them of heavy vapours, burst them wide 
Suddenly on the ocean’s chilly streams. 

The planet orb of fire, whereon he rode 

Each day from east to west the heavens through, 
Spun round in sable curtaining of clouds; 

Not therefore veiled quite, blindfold, and hid, 
But ever and anon the glancing spheres, 

Circles, and arcs, and broad-belting colure, 
Glow’d through, and wrought upon the muffling dark 
Sweet-shaped lightnings from the nadir deep 

Up to the zenith, — hieroglyphics old, 

Which sages and keen-eyed astrologers 

Then living on the earth, with labouring thought 
Won from the gaze of many centuries: 
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Now lost, save what we find on remnants huge 
Of stone, or marble swart; their import gone, 
Their wisdom long since fled. — Two wings this orb 
Possess’d for glory, two fair argent wings, 

Ever exalted at the God’s approach: 

And now, from forth the gloom their plumes immense 
Rose, one by one, till all outspreaded were; 
While still the dazzling globe maintain’d eclipse, 
Awaiting for Hyperion’s command. 

Fain would he have commanded, fain took throne 
And bid the day begin, if but for change. 

He might not: — No, though a primeval God: 
The sacred seasons might not be disturb’d. 
Therefore the operations of the dawn 

Stay’d in their birth, even as here ’tis told. 

Those silver wings expanded sisterly, 

Eager to sail their orb; the porches wide 

Open’d upon the dusk demesnes of night; 

And the bright ‘Titan, frenzied with new woes, 
Unus’d to bend, by hard compulsion bent 

His spirit to the sorrow of the time; 

And all along a dismal rack of clouds, 

Upon the boundaries of day and night, 

He stretch’d himself in grief and radiance faint. 
There as he lay, the Heaven with its stars 

Look’d down on him with pity, and the voice 

Of Coelus, from the universal space, 

‘Thus whisper’d low and solemn in his ear. 

‘O brightest of my children dear, earth-born 
And sky-engendered, Son of Mysteries 

All unrevealed even to the powers 

Which met at thy creating; at whose joys 

And palpitations sweet, and pleasures soft, 

I, Coelus, wonder how they came and whence; 
And at the fruits thereof what shapes they be, 
Distinct, and visible; symbols divine, 


Manifestations of that beauteous life 

Diffus’d unseen throughout eternal space: 

Of these new-form’d art thou, oh brightest child! 
Of these, thy brethren and the Goddesses! 
There is sad feud among ye, and rebellion 

Of son against his sire. I saw him fall, 

I saw my first-born tumbled from his throne! 
To me his arms were spread, to me his voice 
Found way from forth the thunders round his head! 
Pale wox I, and in vapours hid my face. 

Art thou, too, near such doom? vague fear there is: 
For I have seen my sons most unlike Gods. 
Divine ye were created, and divine 

In sad demeanour, solemn, undisturb’d, 
Unruffled, like high Gods, ye liv’d and ruled: 
Now I behold in you fear, hope, and wrath; 
Actions of rage and passion; even as 

I see them, on the mortal world beneath, 

In men who die. — This is the grief, O Son! 

Sad sign of ruin, sudden dismay, and fall! 

Yet do thou strive; as thou art capable, 

As thou canst move about, an evident God; 
And canst oppose to each malignant hour 
Ethereal presence: — I am but a voice; 

My life is but the life of winds and tides, 

No more than winds and tides can I avail: — 
But thou canst. — Be thou therefore in the van 
Of circumstance; yea, seize the arrows’s barb 
Before the tense string murmur. — To the earth! 
For there thou wilt find Saturn, and his woes. 
Meantime I will keep watch on thy bright sun, 
And of thy seasons be a careful nurse.’ — 

Ere half this region-whisper had come down, 
Hyperion arose, and on the stars 

Lifted his curved lids, and kept them wide 
Until it ceas’d; and still he kept them wide: 
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And still they were the same bright, patient stars. 
Then with a slow incline of his broad breast, 
Like to a diver in the pearly seas, 

Forward he stoop’d over the airy shore, 

And plung’d all noiseless into the deep night. 
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SECOND BooKk 


Jusr at the self-same beat of Time’s wide wings 
Hyperion slid into the rustled air, 

And Saturn gain’d with Thea that sad place 
Where Cybele and the bruised Titans mourn’d. 

It was a den where no insulting light 

Could glimmer on their tears; where their own groans 
They felt, but heard not, for the solid roar 

Of thunderous waterfalls and torrents hoarse, 
Pouring a constant bulk, uncertain where. 

Crag jutting forth to crag, and rocks that seem’d 
Ever as if just rising from a sleep, 

Forehead to forehead held their monstrous horns; 
And thus in thousand hugest phantasies 

Made a fit roofing to this nest of woe. 

Instead of thrones, hard flint they sat upon, 
Couches of rugged stone, and slaty ridge 
Stubborn’d with iron. All were not assembled: 
Some chain’d in torture, and some wandering. 
Coeus, and Gyges, and Briareiis, 

Typhon, and Dolor, and Porphyrion, 

With many more, the brawniest in assault, 

Were pent in regions of laborious breath; 
Dungeon’d in opaque element, to keep 

Their clenched teeth still clench’d, and all their limbs 
Lodk’d up like veins of metal, crampt and screw’d; 
Without a motion, save of their big hearts 
Heaving in pain, and horribly convuls’d 

With sanguine, feverous boiling gurge of pulse. 
Mnemosyne was straying in the world; 

Far from her moon had Phoebe wandered; 

And many else were free to roam abroad, 

But for the main, here found they covert drear. 
Scarce images of life, one here, one there, 

Lay vast and edgeways; like a dismal cirque 
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Of Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor, 

When the chill rain begins at shut of eve, 

In dull November, and their chancel vault, 

The Heaven itself, is blinded throughout night. 
Each one kept shroud, nor to his neighbour gave 
Or word, or look, or action of despair. 

Creiis was one; his ponderous iron mace 

Lay by him, and a shatter’d rib of rock 

Told of his rage, ere he thus sank and pined. 
Iapetus another; in his grasp, 

A serpent’s plashy nedk; its barbed tongue 
Squeez’d from the gorge, and all its uncurl’d length 
Dead; and because the creature could not spit 
Its poison in the eyes of conquering Jove. 
Next Cottus: prone he lay, chin uppermost, 

As though in pain; for still upon the flint 

He ground severe his skull, with open mouth 
And eyes at horrid working. Nearest him 

Asia, born of most enormous Caf, 

Who cost her mother Tellus keener pangs, 
Though feminine, than any of her sons: 

More thought than woe was in her dusky face, 
For she was prophesying of her glory; 

And in her wide imagination stood 
Palm-shaded temples, and high rival fanes, 

By Oxus or in Ganges’ sacred isles. 

Even as Hope upon her anchor leans, 

So leant she, not so fair, upon a tusk 

Shed from the broadest of her elephants. 
Above her, on a crag’s uneasy shelve, 

Upon his elbow raised, all prostrate else, 
Shadow’d Enceladus; once tame and mild 

As grazing ox unworried in the meads; 

Now tiger-passion’d, lion-thoughted, wroth, 
He meditated, plotted, and even now 

Was hurling mountains in that second war, 
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Not long delay’d, that scar’d the younger Gods 
To hide themselves in forms of beast and bird. 
Nor far hence Atlas; and beside him prone 
Phorcus, the sire of Gorgons. Neighbour’d close 
Oceanus, and Tethys, in whose lap 

Sobb’d Clymene among her tangled hair. 

In midst of all lay Themis, at the feet 

Of Ops the queen all clouded round from sight; 
No shape distinguishable, more than when 
Thick night confounds the pine-tops with the clouds: 
And many else whose names may not be told. 
For when the muse’s wings are air-ward spread, 
Who shall delay her flight? And she must chaunt 
Of Saturn, and his guide, who now had climb’d 
With damp and slippery footing from a depth 
More horrid still. Above a sombre cliff 

Their heads appear’d, and up their stature grew 
Till on the level height their steps found ease: 
Then Thea spread abroad their trembling arms 
Upon the precincts of this nest of pain, 

And sidelong fix’d her eye on Saturn’s face: 
There saw she direst strife; the supreme God 

At war with all the frailty of grief, 

Of rage, of fear, anxiety, revenge, 

Remorse, spleen, hope, but most of all despair. 
Against these plagues he strove in vain; for Fate 
Had pour’d a mortal oil upon his head, 

A disanointing poison: so that Thea, 

Affrighted, kept her still, and let him pass 

First onwards in, among the fallen tribe. 


As with us mortal men, the laden heart 
Is persecuted more, and fever’d more, 
When it is nighing to the mournful house 
Where other hearts are sick of the same bruise; 
So Saturn, as he walk’d into the midst, 
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Felt faint, and would have sunk among the rest, 
But that he met Enceladus’s eye, 

Whose mightiness, and awe of him, at once 
Came like an inspiration; and he shouted, 

“Titans, behold your God!’ at which some groan’d; 
Some started on their feet; some also shouted, 
Some wept, some wail’d, all bow’d with reverence; 
And Ops, uplifting her black folded veil, 

Show’d her pale cheeks, and all her forehead wan, 
Her eye-brows thin and jet, and hollow eyes. 
There is a roaring in the bleak-grown pines 
When Winter lifts his voice; there is a noise 
Among immortals when a God gives sign, 

With hushing finger, how he means to load 

His tongue with the full weight of utterless thought; 
With thunder, and with music, and with pomp: 
Such noise is like the roar of bleak-grown pines, 
Which, when it ceases in this mountain’d world, 
No other sound succeeds; but ceasing here, 
Among these fallen, Saturn’s voice therefrom 
Grew up like organ, that begins anew 

Its strain, when other harmonies, stopt short, 
Leave the dinn’d air vibrating silverly. 

Thus grew it up — Not in my own sad breast, 
Which is its own great judge and searcher out, 
Can I find reason why ye should be thus: 

Not in the legends of the first of days, 

Studied from that old spirit-leaved book 

Which starry Uranus with finger bright 

Sav’d from the shores of darkness, when the waves 
Low-ebb’d still hid it up in shallow gloom; — 

And the which book ye know I ever kept 

For my firm-based footstool: — Ah, infirm! 

Not there, nor in sign, symbol, or portent 

Of element, earth, water, air, and fire, — 

At war, at peace, or inter-quarrelling 
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One against one, or two, or three, or all, 

Each several one against the other three, 

As fire with air loud warring when rain-floods 
Drown both, and press them both against earth’s face, 
Where, finding sulphur, a quadruple wrath 
Unhinges the poor world; — not in that strife, 
Wherefrom I take strange lore, and read it deep, 
Can I find reason why ye should be thus: 

No, no-where can unriddle, though I search, 

And pore on Nature’s universal scroll 

Even to swooning, why ye, Divinities, 

The first-born of all shap’d and palpable Gods, 
Should cower beneath what, in comparison, 

Is untremendous might. Yet ye are here, 
O’erwhelm’d, and spurn’d, and batter’d, ye are here! 
O Titans, shall I say, ‘Arise!’ — Ye groan: 

Shall I say ‘Crouch!’ — Ye groan. What can I then? 
O Heaven wide! O unseen parent dear! 

What can I? Tell me, all ye brethren Gods, 

How we can war, how engine our great wrath! 

O speak your counsel now, for Saturn’s ear 

Is all a-hunger’d. Thou, Oceanus, 

Ponderest high and deep; and in thy face 

I see, astonied, that severe content 

Which comes of thought and musing: give us help!’ 


So ended Saturn; and the God of the Sea, 

Sophist and sage, from no Athenian grove, 

But cogitation in his watery shades, 

Arose, with locks not oozy, and began, 

In murmurs, which his first-endeavouring tongue 
Caught infant-like from the far-foamed sands. 

‘O ye, whom wrath consumes! who, passion-stung, 
Writhe at defeat, and nurse your agonies! 

Shut up your senses, stifle up your ears, 

My voice is not a bellows unto ire. 
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Yet listen, ye who will, whilst I bring proof 
How ye, perforce, must be content to stoop: 
And in the proof much comfort will I give, 

If ye will take that comfort in its truth. 

We fall by course of Nature’s law, not force 

Of thunder, or of Jove. Great Saturn, thou 

Hast sifted well the atom-universe; 

But for this reason, that thou art the King, 
And only blind from sheer supremacy, 

One avenue was shaded from thine eyes, 
Through which I wander’d to eternal truth. 
And first, as thou wast not the first of powers, 
So art thou not the last; it cannot be: 

Thou art not the beginning nor the end. 

From chaos and parental darkness came 

Light, the first fruits of that intestine broil, 
That sullen ferment, which for wondrous ends 
Was ripening in itself. The ripe hour came, 

And with it light, and light, engendering 

Upon its own producer, forthwith touch’d 

The whole enormous matter into life. 

Upon that very hour, our parentage, 

The Heavens and the Earth, were manifest: 
Then thou first-born, and we the giant race, 
Found ourselves ruling new and beauteous realms. 
Now comes the pain of truth, to whom ’tis pain; 
O folly! for to bear all naked truths, 

And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty. Mark well! 

As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 

Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once chiefs; 
And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth 
In form and shape compact and beautiful, 

In will, in action free, companionship, 

And thousand other signs of purer life; 

So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 
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A power more strong in beauty, born of us 
And fated to excel us, as we pass 

In glory that old Darkness: nor are we 
Thereby more conquer’d, than by us the rule 
Of shapeless Chaos. Say, doth the dull soil 
Quarrel with the proud forests it hath fed, 
And feedeth still more comely than itself? 
Can it deny the chiefdom of green groves? 
Or shall the tree be envious of the dove 
Because it cooeth, and hath snowy wings 
To wander wherewithal and find its joys? 
We are such forest-trees, and our fair boughs 
Have bred forth, not pale solitary doves, 
But eagles golden-feather’d, who do tower 
Above us in their beauty, and must reign 
In right thereof; for ’tis the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might; 
Yea, by that law, another race may drive 
Our conquerors to mourn as we do now. 
Have ye beheld the young God of the Seas, 
My dispossessor? Have ye seen his face? 
Have ye beheld his chariot, foam’d along 
By noble winged creatures he hath made? 

I saw him on the calmed waters scud, 

With such a glow of beauty in his eyes, 
That it enforced me to bid sad farewell 

To all my empire: farewell sad I took, 

And hither came, to see how dolorous fate 
Had wrought upon ye; and how I might best 
Give consolation in this woe extreme. 
Receive the truth, and let it be your balm.’ 


Whether through pos’d conviction, or disdain, 
They guarded silence, when Oceanus 

Left murmuring, what deepest thought can tell? 
But so it was, none answer’d for a space, 
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Save one whom none regarded, Clymene; 

And yet she answer’d not, only complain’d, 
With hectic lips, and eyes up-looking mild, 
Thus wording timidly among the fierce: 

‘O Father, I am here the simplest voice, 

And all my knowledge is that joy is gone, 

And this thing woe crept in among our hearts, 
There to remain for ever, as I fear: 

I would not bode of evil, if I thought 

So weak a creature could turn off the help 
Which by just right should come of mighty Gods; 
Yet let me tell my sorrow, let me tell 

Of what I heard, and how it made me weep, 
And know that we had parted from all hope. 
I stood upon a shore, a pleasant shore, 
Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land 
Of fragrance, quietness, and trees, and flowers. 
Full of calm joy it was, as I of grief; 

Too full of joy and soft delicious warmth; 

So that I felt a movement in my heart 

To chide, and to reproach that solitude 

With songs of misery, music of our woes; 
And sat me down, and took a mouthed shell 
And murmur’d into it, and made melody — 
O melody no more! for while I sang, 

And with poor skill let pass into the breeze 
The dull shell’s echo, from a bowery strand 
Just opposite, an island of the sea, 

There came enchantment with the shifting wind 
That did both drown and keep alive my ears. 
I threw my shell away upon the sand, 

And a wave fill’d it, as my sense was fill’d 
With that new blissful golden melody. 

A living death was in each gush of sounds, 
Each family of rapturous hurried notes, 

That fell, one after one, yet all at once, 
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Like pearl beads dropping sudden from their string: 
And then another, then another strain, 

Each like a dove leaving its olive perch, 

With music wing’d instead of silent plumes, 

To hover round my head, and make me sick 

Of joy and grief at once. Grief overcame, 

And I was stopping up my frantic ears, 

When, past all hindrance of my trembling hands, 
A voice came, sweeter, sweeter than all tune, 
And still it cried, “Apollo! young Apollo! 

The morning-bright Apollo! young Apollo!” 

I fled, it follow’d me, and cried “Apollo!” 

O Father, and O Brethren! had ye felt 

Those pains of mine! O Saturn, hadst thou felt, 
Ye would not call this too indulged tongue 
Presumptuous, in thus venturing to be heard!” 


So far her voice flow’d on, like timorous brook 
That, lingering along a pebbled coast, 
Doth fear to meet the sea: but sea it met, 
And shudder’d; for the overwhelming voice 
Of huge Enceladus swallow’d it in wrath: 
The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves 
In the half-glutted hollows of reef-rocks, 
Came booming thus, while still upon his arm 
He lean’d; not rising, from supreme contempt. 
“Or shall we listen to the over-wise, 
Or to the over-foolish giant, Gods? 
Not thunderbolt on thunderbolt, till all 
That rebel Jove’s whole armoury were spent, 
Not world on world upon these shoulders piled, 
Could agonize me more than baby-words 
In midst of this dethronement horrible. 
Speak! roar! shout! yell! ye sleepy Titans all. 
Do ye forget the blows, the buffets vile? 
Are ye not smitten by a youngling arm? 
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Dost thou forget, sham Monarch of the Waves, 
Thy scalding in the seas? What! have I roused 
Your spleens with so few simple words as these? 
O joy! for now I see ye are not lost: 

O joy! for now I see a thousand eyes 

Wide glaring for revenge!” — As this he said, 

He liftet up his stature vast, and stood, 

Still without intermission speaking thus: 

“Now ye are flames, I'll tell you how to burn, 
And purge the ether of our enemies; 

How to feed fierce the crooked stings of fire, 
And singe away the swollen clouds of Jove, 
Stifling that puny essence in its tent. 

O let him feel the evil he hath done; 

For though I scorn Oceanus’s lore, 

Much pain have I for more than loss of realms: 
The days of peace and slumberous calm are fled; 
Those days, all innocent of scathing war, 

When all the fair Existences of heaven 

Came open-eyed to guess what we would speak: — 
That was before our brows were taught to frown, 
Before our lips knew else but solemn sounds; 
That was before we knew the winged thing, 
Victory, might be lost, or might be won. 

And be ye mindful that Hyperion, 

Our brightest brother, still is undisgraced — 
Hyperion, lo! his radiance is here!” 


All eyes were on Enceladus’s face, 
And they beheld, while still Hyperion’s name 
Flew from his lips up to the vaulted rocks, 
A pallid gleam across his features stern: 
Not savage, for he saw full many a God 
Wroth as himself. He look’d upon them all, 
And in each face he saw a gleam of light, 
But splendider in Saturn’s, whose hoar locks 
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Shone like the bubbling foam about a keel 

When the prow sweeps into a midnight cove. 

In pale and silver silence they remain’d, 

Till suddenly a splendour, like the morn, 
Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 

All the sad spaces of oblivion, 

And every gulf, and every chasm old, 

And every height, and every sullen depth, 
Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams; 
And all the everlasting cataracts, 

And all the headlong torrents far and near, 
Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, 
Now saw the light and made it terrible. 

It was Hyperion: — a granite peak 

His bright feet touch’d, and there he stay’d to view 
The misery his brilliance had betray’d 

To the most hateful seeing of itself. 

Golden his hair of short Numidian curl, 

Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 

In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 

Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun 

To one who travels from the dusking Eeast: 
Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon’s harp 
He utter’d, while his hands, contemplative, 

He press’d together, and in silence stood. 
Despondence seized again the fallen Gods 

At sight of the dejected King of Day, 

And many hid their faces from the light: 

But fierce Enceladus sent forth his eyes 

Among the brotherhood; and, at their glare, 
Uprose Iapetus, and Creiis too, 

Und Phorcus, sea-born, and together strode 

To where he towered on his eminence. 

There those four shouted forth old Saturn’s name. 
Hyperion from the peak loud answer’d, “Saturn!” 
Saturn sat near the Mother of the Gods, 
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In whose face was no joy, though all the Gods 
Gave from their hollow throats the name of “Saturn!” 
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Thus in alternate uproar and sad peace, 
Amazed were those Titans utterly. 

O leave them, Muse! O leave them to their woes; 
For thou art weak to sing such tumults dire: 

A solitary sorrow best befits 

Thy lips, and antheming a lonely grief. 

Leave them, O Muse! for thou anon wilt find 
Many a fallen old Divinity 

Wandering in vain about bewildered shores. 
Meantime touch piously the Delphic harp, 

And not a wind of heaven but will breache 

In aid soft warble from the Dorian flute; 

For lo! ’tis for the Father of all verse. 

Flush everything that hath a vermeil hue, 

Let the rose glow intense and warm the air, 

And let the clouds of even and of morn 

Float in voluptuous fleeces o’er the hills; 

Let the red wine within the goblet boil, 

Cold as a bubbling well; let faint-lipp’d shells, 
On sands or in great deeps, vermilion turn 
Through all their labyrinths; and let the maid 
Blush keenly, as with some warm kiss surprised. 
Chief isle of the embowered Cyclades, 

Rejoice, O Delos, with thine olives green, 

And poplars, and lawn-shading palms, and beech, 
In which the Zephyr breathes the loudest song, 
And hazels thick, dark-stemm’d beneath the shade: 
Apollo is one more the golden theme! 

Where was he, when the Giant of the Sun 
Stood bright, amid the sorrow of his peers? 
Together had he left his mother fair 

And his twin-sister sleeping in their bower, 
And in the morning twilight wandered forth 
Beside the osiers of a rivulet, 
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Full ankle-deep in lilies of the vale. 

The nightingale had ceas’d, and a few stars 
Were lingering in the heavens, while the thrush 
Began calm-throated. Throughout all the isle 
‘There was no covert, no retired cave 
Unhaunted by the murmurous noise of waves, 
Though scarcely heard in many a green recess. 
He listen’d, and he wept, and his bright tears 
Went trickling down the golden bow he held. 
Thus with half-shut suffused eyes he stood, 
While from beneath some cumbrous boughs hard by 
With solemn step an awful Goddess came, 

And there was purport in her looks for him, 
Which he with eager guess began to read 
Perplex’d, the while melodiously he said: 

‘““How cam ’st thou over the unfooted sea? 

Or hath that antique mien and robed form 
Moved in these vales invisible till now? 

Sure I have heard those vestments sweeping o’er 
The fallen leaves, when I have sat alone 

In cool mid-forest. Surely I have traced 

The rustle of those ample skirts about 

These grassy solitudes, and seen the flowers 

Lift up their heads, as still the whisper pass’d. 
Goddess! I have beheld those eyes before, 

And their eternal calm, and all that face, 

Or I have dream’d.” — “Yes”, said the supreme shape, 
“Thou hast dream’d of me; and awaking up 
Didst find a lyre all golden by thy side, 

Whose strings touch’d by thy fingers, all the vast 
Unwearied ear of the whole universe 

Listen’d in pain and pleasure at the birth 

Of such new tuneful wonder. Is’t not strange 
That thou shouldst weep, so gifted? Tell me, youth, 
What sorrow thou canst feel; for I am sad 

When thou dost shed a tear: explain thy griefs 
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To one who in this lonely isle hath been 

The watcher of thy sleep and hours of life, 

From the young day when first thy infant hand 
Pluck’d witless the weak flowers, till thine arm 
Could bend that bow heroic to all times. 

Show thy heart’s secret to an ancient Power 
Who hath forsaken old and sacred thrones 

For prophecies of thee, and for the sake 

Of loveliness new born.” — Apollo then, 

With sudden scrutiny and gloomless eyes, 

Thus answer’d, while his white melodious throat 
Throbb’d with the syllables: — “Mnemosyne! 
Thy name is on my tongue, I know not how; 
Why should I tell thee what thou so well seest? 
Why should I strive to show what from thy lips 
Would come no mystery? For me, dark, dark, 
And painful vile oblivion seals my eyes: 

I strive to search wherefore I am so sad, 

Until a melancholy numbs my limbs; 

And then upon the grass I sit, and moan, 

Like one who once had wings. — Oh why should I 
Feel curs’d and thwarted, when the liegeless air 
Yields to my step aspirant? why should I 

Spurn the green turf as hateful to my feet? 
Goddess benign, point forth some unknown thing: 
Are there not other regions than this isle? 

What are the stars? There is the sun, the sun! 
And the most patient brillance of the moon! 
And stars by thousands! Point me out the way 
To any one particular beauteous star, 

And I will flit into it with my lyre, 

And make its silvery splendour pant with bliss. 
I have heard the cloudy thunder: where is power? 
Whose hand, whose essence, what divinity 
Makes this alarum in the elements, 

While I here idle listen on the shores 
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In fearless yet in aching ignorance? 

O tell me, lonely Goddess! by thy harp, 
That waileth every morn and eventide, 

Tell me why thus I rave about these groves! 
Mute thou remainest — mute! yet I can read 
A wondrous lesson in thy silent face: 
Knowledge enormous makes a God of me. 
Names, deeds, gray legends, dire events, rebellions, 
Majesties- sovran voices, agonies, 

Creations and destroyings, all at once 

Pour into the wide hollows of my brain, 
And deify me, as if some blithe wine 

Or bright elixir peerless I had drunk, 

And so become immortal.” — Thus the God, 
While his enkindled eyes, with level glance 
Beneath his white soft temples, stedfast kept 
Trembling with light, upon Mnemosyne. 
Soon wild commotions shook him, and made flush 
All the immortal fairness of his limbs; 

Most like the struggle at the gate of death; 
Or liker still to one who should take leave 
Of pale immortal death, and with a pang 

As hot as death’s is chill, with fierce convulse 
Die into life: so young Apollo anguish’d; 
His very hair, his golden tresses famed, 

Kept undulation round his eager neck. 
During the pain Mnemosyne upheld 

Her arms as one who prophesied. At length 
Apollo shriek’d; — and lo! from all his limbs 
Celestial — —— 
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